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On the Spirit of Party. 



I love to pour out all myielf ; as plain 

As downright Shippen, or as old Montaign! 

In theni) as certain to be lov'd as feen. 

The foul ftood forth, nor kept a thought within; 

In me what fpots (for ipots I have) appear. 

Will prove at leatt the medium muft be clear.** 

Pope. 
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ERRATA. 

PAGE 84. 1. I. ioTjJide of limitation^ read, ftde 
of the line of limitation. 1. 7. for. Mobile^ xt2A^ 
JlIobille.^P* lOi. 1. 17. for, reSfified compleailyj read, 
reHified it compleatly.-^V. 103, 1. 14. after, century 
put the comma^ dele at leaji^ and before without in- 
iert, even. 1. 15. for would have^ read, would not 
iflv^,— P. 126. 1. 7, for, will he who^ read, will he 
he who.'-^V. 139. 1. 20. for, dijlant^ read, diJlinSf.^^ 
P. 143. L 17. for 1715, read, 1745. — P. 144, 1. 14, 
15, for, were what we heard of read, were what 
were heard of — ^ P. 147. I. 6. for, apartments ^ read, 
departments, '^V. 149. I. 21. for, the forces^ read, 
the Tories."-^'?, 155, !• 15. for, been drivings read, 
been feen driving. — P. 157. 1. 4. for, contraSfed^ 
read, eontrafled. — P. 159. 1. 22. for, /i&^ founded 
confidence^ read, the beji-founded confidence. — P. 160. 
L 3* after, efiablijhment^ dele comma^ and read, ^tf« 
hlijhment of the glory^ 
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A 

FULL AND FREE ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

MERITS OF THE PEACE, CfT^. 

GREAT Britain, in the courfe of 
the laft war, ran a career of glory, 
tranfcendently fuperior to every former 
period of her duration. Viftory and con-, 
queft attended her arms in every quarter 
of the world : for in Europe, in Afia, in 
Africa and America, the enemy and his 
allies were not only baffled, but van- 
quifhed. Her fubjefts became immenfely 
enriched ; her trade and commerce vaftly 
extended; joy, confidence and exultation 
fat on every countenance; and pleafurc, 
luxury and diffipation reigned with un- 
bounded fway throughout all her trium- 
phant dominions. 
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In the midft of this unexampled fe- 
licity, her exchequer was emptied, her 
public Jftatc and government not only im- 
poveriflied, but fo deeply involved in debt, 
that (he fecmed on the brink of diifolu- 
tiouj for long before this time it had 
been fixed and eftablifhed as a maxim, 
that it was impoflible for her to fuftain 
a load, tho' lighter by many millions than 
what (he now did, without being inevit- 
ably funk by it into bankruptcy and ruin. 

Certain it is, that her acquifitions 
in trade as well as in territory, and the 
riches and fpoils arifing from the profpe- 
rous events of the war, had raifed her 
credit and enlarged her annual fupplics 
*fkr beyond her natural ability; fupplies 
neverthelefs which were but only fufficient 
for maintaining her internal tranquility, 
fecuring her foreign conquefts, and ac- 
cumulating diftrefs upon the enemy, by 
frefti enterprizes, and diftant expenfive 

and powerful expeditions. But as certain 

• 
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it is, tlilsit whilft her fubjciSh were thus 

ibltdly enriched by the happy contingent 

fuccefs of her public exploits, and even by 

the opportunities given them of fleecing 

her in the neceflary loans they advanced 

for enabling her to make themfclves great 
and happy; ihe herfelf was becoming 

every day more weak, more indigent and 

diftreft : and ornamented with the faireft 
laurels by land and by fea, was advancing 

every moment farther and farther within 
the ruthlefs gripe of undertakers, con- 
tradlors, and alley jobbers. In fhort her 
credit, and confequently her power and 
importance, wholly depended on the for- 
tuitous events of the war, and the in- 
terefted views of money-holders. 

Whilst her enlarged and very ex- 
tenfive trade demanded hands for her 
manufactures and the navigation of her 
merchandize; her agriculture flood in need 
of labourers, and her enfeebled armies and 
fleets wanted daily recruits of men to 
fupply the havock of war and the pcfli- 
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tential deftrudion of foreign climes. Yet 

was the nation already drained by the 
Bumerous levies formerly made for all 
thofe purpofes ; and the neceflary policy 
of extending and carrying on the war ftill 
farther in the fultry regions of the fouth, 
where alone the enemy was vulnerable, 
produced a clear aflurance and certainty, 
from the deftrudivenefs of thofe climates 
to northern conftitutions, that whether 
fuccefsful or unfortunate in our future ad- 
ventures, and whether employed in de- 
fending the places and countries that had 
been already conquered, or in invading 
and affaulting others not yet attempted, 
all thofe wants and demands would in- 
creafe more and more, without any pro- 
bability or hope that the ftate fhould be 
in a capacity to afford frefh and adequate 
reinforcements, or even make the efta- 
bliftiment efFeftive as it then flood. On 
the other hand. Great Britain faw herfelf 
every where victorious, poflefled of many 
fair places and countries taken from the 
enemy, with a clear and undifputable fu- 
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periority in the ocean. This fituation 
gave juil ground to expedl a folid, ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace : And 
thefe her internal and external circum- 
fiances being duly attended to and dif- 
paflionately confidered^ will prefent a 
conjunfhire of flattering felicity combi- 
ned with imminent danger^ infinitely 
fuperior to whatever had happened in 
her hiflory ; that of having her ftrength 
and powers exerted with a conflant flow 
of profperity, fufficient to inipire the 
ftrongeft defire of proceeding impetuoufly 
on, under the prcfumptuous confidence 
that fortune was unalterably chained to 
her fide : whilft that flrength and thofe 
powers having been already flretched to 
their utmoft extent, every fubfequent 
effort rnufl have only difcovered her 
weaknefs, and lofl her the advantages 
fhe pofTcfTed of making a peace mofl 
conducive to her intcrefl happinefs and 
grandeur. For in this refped: it is the 
fame in a collective body or flate, as in 
any individual perfon ; who having 

flretched 
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Aretched tnd exerted his ftrength and 
powers to the very utmoft of his vigour, 
all after-efforts to incrcafe and carry 
them further, ferve but to impair debi- 
litate and exhauft him. Whoever then 
will attentively confider this nice, this 
important and critical conjundlure, may 
perceive the point of time which the 
Ipirit «f wifdom and diftinterefted pa- 
triotifm would have laid hold on for 
putting an end to the enmity fubiifting 
between the feveral contending powers, 
and eftablifhing a peace to the true 
emolument and benefit of our country. 
But if we extend our view ftill further, 
and include the generous motives of 
iympathy and compaffion in flopping 
the efFufion of human blood, terminating 
the defolations of war, and giving repofe 
to Europe; it may then appear not 
only wife and patriotic, but an zd: of 
the* higheft and moft exalted benevo- 
lence, and fuch as well became the dig- 
nity of That King, who is the Father 
of his People, and the Friend of Man. 

Had 
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Had no divifion and reparation hap- 
pened prior to this in the adminiftration ; 
had Mr P, who fo juftly acquired the 
admiration and confidence of the nation, 
occupied ftill the department of ftate 
which he had held during the heat of 
the war, and been agreed and united 
with the reft of the King's fervants in 
accommodating a peace at this point of 
time: although an oppofition might have 
been undoubtedly made to it from that 
martial fpirit which now in general pre-* 
vailed among the people, who having 
been worked up to an inveterate hatred 
and contempt of the enemy, and become 
arrogant ty uninterrupted fuccefs, could 
relifh and approve ^f nothing but vic- 
tories and conquefts ; and from thofe in- 
dividuals whofe intereft and fortunes de- 
pended on the continuance of the war : 
ftill fuch an oppofition muft foon have 
died away before a miniftry fo firm, fo 
beloved and refpefted, as in that cafe the 
Britifh miniftry would have been; and 

the 
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the propriety fitnefs and utility of the 

tranfa<^on would have appeared of itfclf, 
upon cool refledtionj and how neceflary 
and perfectly conducive it was to the 
fecurity happinefs and dignity of the na- 
tion. But that univerfal harmony and 
national concord which formerly fubfifted^ 
had been for fbme time before this un- 
happily interrupted and broken. 

A judicious preconception of the po- 
pular diftraftion of mind arifing from this 
haughty martial ipirit^ become impetuous 
undiicerning and intradable in the height 
of profperity, might well have induced 
Mr P, from the beft conceived principles 
of political prudence as well as of hu- 
manity, to lay hold of the earlieft events 
of our fuccefles abroad, to invite the 
enemy to terms of accommodation and 
peace: and at length to declare, that 
although he had undertaken and would 
anfwer for the vigorous profecution of 
the war, yet would he not engage, from 
the forefight he had of the difficulties 
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Ipringing up out of the very grcatnefs 
and importance of our conquefts, to re- 
gulate the terms of our future peace. 
Now whatever ftrong and efficacious rea- 
fons juftified this declaration and condudfc 
at that time, thofe very fame reafons did 
annually become ftronger and more effi- 
cacious, according to the degree of our 
fuccefs, and the new acquifitions that 
we made; for in proportion as thefe 
advantages grew upon us, the public 
temper waxed more violent and infati- 
able, our national ftrength of men be- 
came more weakened, and the ftate itfelf 
was ftill farther involved and incun?ber- 
cd, by the vaft and extraordinary fup- 
plies to be provided for carrying on the 
war. 

Under thefe perplexing, but inevitable 
circumftances, peace was concluded : a 
peace that was arraigned and condemned 
in daily and periodical papers, before it 
was known, or could be known, what 
the terms and conditions of it were ; a 

C peace^ 
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peace^ that when its preliminary articles 
were made known, was ftigmatized and 
held forth to the people as inglorious^ 
inadequate and difadvantageous ; a peace, 
that being finally adjufted and ratified, 
after having had its preliminaries examin- 
ed debated and almoft unanimoofly ap- 
proved of by parliament, was and is 
made a handle of to create party, ob- 
ftrudt government, and animate the 
people to difcontent, if not to fedition. 

How far thefe ftrong and heavy cen- 
fure^ paft upon this peace, are juft equi- 
table and truly patriotic, will beft appear 
from examining into the merits of the 
peace itfelf ; and in doing of this, let 
the genuine fpirif of candour truth and 
honour, diredt our difpaflionate inquiry. 

The great and univerfal principle of, 
the law pf humanity, the law of nature, 
and the chriftian law, is intirely one and 
the fame, ** Do unto others that which 
you would have them do unto you," and 

'' Do 
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ipringing up out of the very grcatnefs 
and importance of our conqtiefts, to re- 
gulate the terms of our future peace. 
Now whatever ftrong and efficacious rea- 
fons juftified this declaration and condudfc 
at that time, thofe very fame reafons did 
annually become ftronger and more effi- 
cacious, according to the degree of our 
fuccefs, and the new acquifitions that 
we made; for in proportion as thefe 
advantages grew upon us, the public 
temper waxed more violent and infati- 
able, our national ftrength of men be- 
came more weakened, and the ftate itfelf 
was ftill farther involved and incun?ber- 
cd, by the vaft and extraordinary fup- 
plies to be provided for carrying on the 
war. 

I 

Under thefe perplexing, but Inevitable 
circumftances, peace was concluded : a 
peace that was arraigned and condemned 
in daily and periodical papers, before it 
was known, or could be known, what 
the terms and conditions of it were ; a 
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fovereign or ftate. Any fovereign or 
Hate, when injured, has a right to de- 
mand and receive fatisfaftion of the fo- 
vereign or ftate v^^ho committed the in- 
jury. Satisfaction being refufed; the 

fovereign or ftate injured, has hence' 
a right to have recourfe to force, 
•and to exert all his own power, and 
the power of his allies, to obtain 
fatisfadlion. This is the juft and uni- 
verfal right of war. But fatisfadtion being 
made, or offered to be made by the ag- 
greflbr to the injured prince or ftate 5 
fhould that not be accepted of, the juft 
and univerfal right of war, appertain- 
ing to the party injured, ceafes : and 
however powerful and fuccefsful the in- 
jured prince or ftate may afterwards 
prove, all the exertions of that power, 
and all the fucceeding victories obtain- 
ed by it, are fo many real injuries com- 
mitted by ftich a prince or ftate againft him 
who happened to be the firft aggrefTor ; 
infomuqh that he will have a right, in 
his turn, to demand and receive fatif- 
fadion. The truth of this reafoning is 

freely 
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freely fubmitted to every man*s own 

feelings. He has but to apply the prin- 
ciple laid down to the different cafes 
flated, putting himfelf by turns in the 
lituation of the oppofite party; and the 
natural conftitution and movements of 
his own fpirit will fairly determine the 
reft. Here then is a criterion by which 
I propofe to try the merits of this peace. 

The limits of Nova Scotia or Acadia, 
prefented the firft objed: of difpute be- 
tween the two crowns of Great Britain 
and France. The peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle had left this point to the difcuffion 
of commiiTaries to be nominated on each 
fide for that purpofe. This difcuffion 
was protrad:ed. The French erefted forts 
in the heart of that very province whofe 
boundaries were then the fubjed: of 
enquiry. They eftabliftied a chain of 
pofls and garrifons from thence, over an 
immence tract of country, as far as the 
banks of the Miffifippi. They cut off 
not^ only his majefty's fubjedts from all 
intercourfe with the Indian nations, and 

the 
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the inland rivers and lakes, the fource of 
commerce and future improvements; but 
held the whole Britifh dominion in North 
America in fuch a manner at their dif- 
cretion, as to be capable to invade, or 
over-run it, fo as through it to open to 
themfelves a communication vvrith the 
fea at pleafure. Thefe operations of the 
French gave rife to expoftulation com- 
plaint and demands of fatisfaftion, on the 
part of Great Britain. Thefe demands 
were not attended to, fatisfadtion was 
not made; and, on that account, a juft, 
a neceflary, and profperous war enfued. 
At length, after a feries of diftinguiftied 
and heroic a^flions, the fovereign will of 
Heaven, and the fignal valour of the 
Britifli arms, reduced the enemy to 
terms of moderation, and a fincere defire 
of peace. 

To have withdrawn their garrlfons, 
to. have relinquifticd their new-eredted 
forts, and to have admitted the limits 
of Nova Scotia to have been fuch as they 

them- 
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thecafelves had defcribed thenx when 
that country was in their own pojQTeA 
fion; would have been, previous to the 
war^ a full fair and ample fatisfadtion. 
The matter referred by the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle to future difcuflion, would 
have been thereby intirely fettled; and 
that peace, itfelf^ fixed upon a more folid 
and permanent foundation. This was all 
that we could have afked; this was^ 
indeed^ all that we did aik. 

At adjufting the late peace, that is 
now under confideration, not only thefe 
limits and forts became our intire right 
and property : but to indemnify and com-* 
penfate for the injuries that had been 
done by erecting the forts and refujfing 
to admit the claimed limits, which two 
objects were the only caufe and fburce 
of the war ; the crown of France ceded 
all Canada Cape-Breton and St John in 
the north, all Louifiana north and eaft 
of the river Miffifippi in the fouth, and 
all the immenfc lands rivers and lakes 

lying 
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lying between them, with all their 
towns forts iflands and dependances: Re- 
gions of fuch vaft extent as to com- 
prehend every climate and every foil, 
therefore fruitful refourfes for every kind 
of art induftry and invention ; larger in 
dimenfion than the half of Europe, and 
much more capable of every kind of im- 
provement ; and which, in their popula- 
tion and cultivation, will give fcope to 
human genius and human induftry for 
ages to come. The very length of time 
that it demands to improve and cultivate 
them, lays the fureft and beft founda- 
tions for the future ftrength riches and 
grandeur of Great Britain ; and for our 
colonies themfelves becoming a great 
and mighty empire, under the influence 
and direction of the mother country ; or 
of ftanding forth to the world her il- 
luftrious and auguft heir and reprefenta- 
tive, when in the impenetrable depths of 
futurity, by fome hoftile foreign ftroke, 
or fome more dreadful internal convul- 
fion, the effcifts of corruption proftitutioa 

and 
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and felf-intercfted faftion. Great Britain 
ihall be no more. 

What were the fentlments of the 
nation before and during the war?— 
That our colonies in North America 
merited the firft and chief attention and 
care of their mother country ; that the 
progrefs they had made fince their fet- 
tlement^ the fhipping they employed, 
the manufadtures they confumed, the 
returns they were capable of making in 
various articles and commodities that 
were fupplied us by foreign nations; 
the treafure they were capable of acquir- 
ing upon a due encouragement being 
given to their trade, which would ul- 
timately circulate home : all thefe, and 
the great capacity they had of enlarging 
and extending all thefe, made them not 
only an objedt preferable to all others, 
but of fuch effential importance, that 
the nation might continue to grow rich 
and great and powerful, by her inter- 
courfe with themonlv, were (he deprived 

D of 
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of every other means of commerce. That 
the importance of this objed wa$ ftill 
increafed from this confideration, that 
moft and fome of the greateft powers 
of Europe had opened their eyes and 
given their attention to trade : that hence 
by its becoming more general, and by 
many nations fupplying themfelves vnth 
what we were formerly in ufe to furniih 
them, or to carry for them, the trade itielf 
was become lefs extenfive in our hand6,and 
the profits fifing from it very coniider- 
ably diminiihed.— That we were already 
outdone in fome branches^ and over** 
reached in others. — ^That under theic 
circumftances, our colonies in this new 
world of our own were our only and beft 
refuge; and our future happinefs de-f 
pende4 upon improving them.«— That 
environed as they were by French en- 
croachments, French forts and French 
communications ; cut off as they were 
from the faireft richeft and beft part of 
the country by French fettlements and 
garrifons on the Ohio, the Mi0ifippi, 

and 
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and the lakes ; thefe very colonies^ our 
laft refburce, were in the moft imminent 
danger : that nothing too great, nothing 
too expenfivey nothing too hazardous 
could be undertaken for their relief: 
every thing was to be attempted 5 for the 
time was now come for trial, and a trial 
not to be avoided, whether Great Britain 
or France excelled as a naval power. 

I appeal, with all the re(pe£t and con- 
fidence that truth infpires, to thofe gen*- 
tlemen who ftill live and were then in the 
tdminiftration, whether the voice of our 
colonies in memorials addreifes and ap- 
plications did not inculcate and prefs 
upon them thefe fentiment;. I appeal 
to the greater and fmaller publications, 
to almoft every production of the prefs 
in thofe times, for the illuftration and 
proof of them. But chiefly and above 
all, I appeal to my fellow countrymen of 
every rank and order, in place and out 
of place, inclined to this or that fet of 
men, whigs or toriess and chiefly to 
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thofe who are inviolably attached to 
truth, independent of the intereft of any 
party or faftion of men, whether thelc 
fentiments were not univerfal ? Whether 
they were not the fentiments and fpirit 
of the nation ? Whether this fpirit did 
not at length make an impreffion upon 
the gentlemen that were in -the admini- 
ftration at that time, and impel them, in 
Ipite of their almoft inflexible indolence 
and love of peace, to a fpecies of warlike 
meafures which in a courfe of time 
produced the war itfelf ? Whether, in 
the vigorous and fpirited profecution of 
the war, the fame fentiments the fame 
fpirit did not guide the admin iflration 
and the nation ? Whether views, folely 
influenced by thefe fentiments, did not 
direct the difcuflions of the peace fo 
far as they were difcuflfed by Mr P ? 
And whether they did not continue to 
be the fentiments of the nation, as well 
[ as adminiilration, at the eve of the peace 
itfelf, negotiated and concluded by hi^ 
majcfty's fervants ? 

HOLDINQ 
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Holding as undoubtedly certain, that 
thefe motives of the war were juft, and 
thefe fentiments of the nation true ; let 
the merits of the peace be confidered as 
relative to both. 

Environed, O Britain, as your colo- 
nics were by hoftilc forts; this peace has 
converted them into forts of defence 
and fecurity. Checked and encroached 
upon in the limits of Acadia ; this peace 
hath extended thofe limits to your ut- 
moft wifties. Excluded and cut off from 
the faireft and richeft regions of North 
America, from the rivers and the lakes ; 
this peace has made thefe coveted and 
envied fituations all your own. The 

fruits of the enemies indefatigable in- 
vention, labour, wit, improvement and 
•expence, for upwards of a century, arc 
all your own. Thefe colonics, whofe pro- 
fperity, without any other commercial 
connections, were fufficient to have fup- 
ported your riches your greatnefs and 
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power; whofe improvement and culti- 
ration were to form your future fortune 
and happinefs : all thefe colonies are now 
freed by this peace from every appr^- 
henfion and danger with which a vi** 
gilcnt adtive enterprizing and powerful 
rival could threaten them; and all his- 
poiTeffions^ that could raife anyjealoufy or 
do any hurt» are now become yours.— If 
the improvement of your colonies before 
theie acquifitions was of fo great impor- 
tance ; how infinitely is their value in- 
creafed at this time^ when every obftruc- 
tion is removed, and fcenes of improve- 
ment are laid open that the warmeft ima- 
gination could not have hoped for ?— 
Yet even this is not all : for by this 
peace an additional fource of riches and 
fecurity is thrown into your fcale, by 
bounding and terminating your immenfe 
pofleilions with the acquifition of Flo- 
rida; an acquifition which, abftracted 
from the confideration of its favourable 
climate and the extent of the territory 
itfclfi furnifhes you with a fituation of 

all 
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all others^ next to the Havanah, the 
mofl defirable to check the pride of 
Spaixit and render her fupplies of trea- 
fure in the time of war ineifedual. In 
a word^ America was the object of the 
war ; the fentiments of the nation before 
the war^ and during the wari were 
fixed upon America only, preferably to 
every other objedt; Mr P conformed 
his views to thefe fentiments in his dif* 
cufiions of the peace; and the king't 
fervants in concluding it» adhered inva« 
riably to them^ and improved upon thoie 
difcuilions.— *Yet even this is not all : for 
by this peace, the valuable fugar iilands of 
St Vincent, Dominica, Tobaga, the Gre- 
nades and Grenadines, are ceded and added 
to your dominion ; which afford not only 
a fair and fure profped: of enlarging this 
branch of trade, but of augmenting and 
enhancing the trade of North America 
itfelf : and the ceflion of Senegal and its 
dependencies greatly heightens and ex- 
tends your African commerce. I con- 
clude therefore, that as the war was be- 
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gun and carried on in conformity to the 
true and real Ipirit and fentiment of the 
nation I the peace was likewife framed 
conformably to the fame Ipirit and fenti- 
ment : that the end and motive of the 
war was fully accompliihed : and in re- 
gard to the dominion acquired by it, con- 
fidering its nature, the improvement and 
immediate increafe it gives to national 
trade, and the future but certain glorious 
profpedt of riches and power to be ne- 
cefTarily derived from it, it is clearly and 
truly a peace not only of acquiiition, but 
of fecurity and fiill indemnification ; and 
confcquently an honourable, adequate and 
advantageous peace. 

The objections to this peace, in all 
their force, are thefe. 

The diftraifted and ruined condition of 
France, beaten out of the Eaft and almofi: 
intirely out of the Weft Indies, 'without a 
fleet, without a treafury, a bankrupt 
people, and a government without credit; 

an 
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all this taken along with the profperous 
and triumphant condition of Great Bri- 
tain, and the important acquiiitions fhe 
had made from the year 176 1 that the 
negociation, was broke off by Mr P, 
to the year 1762 that the conferences 
were renewed by Lord B : gave a fair 
and advantageous opportunity, on the 
recommencement of thefe conferences^ 
for weakening and humbling France as 
a maritime power, and for raifing and. 
agrandifing the importance of Great 
Britain in this refpedl, fo as to render 
the former . incapable hereafter to hurt, 
and the latter for the future perfedlly 
fecure. That the enormous debt of 
the nation neceflarily incurred by the 
war, and folely occafioned by the bad 
faith and rapacious fpirit of France, cal- 
led aloud for indemnification and reim- 
burfement. That both the one- and 
the other of thefe were to have been ob- 
tained by excluding intirely the French 
from the fifh trade of Newfoundland 
and the gulph of St. Laurence, and by 
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at Icaft keeping polTeffion of the rich 
Md precious ifland of Guadaloup in the 
Weft Indies, and both the fettlements of 
Goree and Senegal on the coaft of Afri- 
ca, Thefe would have been to us an 
immediate fource of riches, and ftrength, 
by giving the moft extenfive fcope to 
trade, augmenting our fhipping, and 
eftabliftiing an inexhauftable nurfery of 
feamen, the only true and folid ftrength 
of the nation. The intercft of North 
America itfelf required this, as Guada- 
loup would have been a great and addi*- 
tional market for their lumber and pro- 
vifions; and the profperity and advan- 
tages thereby mutually arifing to both, 
would in the refult have highly ad- 
vanced the intereft and profperity of Bri- 
tain. That it would have been infinitely 
more eligible, rather than have failed in 
this point, to have admitted the French 
again into a part. of their former pof-^ 
feffions in North America, arid given 
them the barren foil of Canada to work 
upoi) : for the advantages arifing there, 
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are at a very remote period^ not to fay 
very uncertain; but thofe proceeding 
from the pofTeflion of the fugar iflands 
are immediate and of the moft fubftan- 
tial kind, and what the debt of the 
nation flands in the mofl: immediate arid 
real need of. But in place of all 
this, to reinftate the French in the 
fifhery, the African and fugar trade; is 
to reftore to them all the certain fources 
of that naval power by which they have 
been already fo very formidable, and 
will again- be enabled very foon to give 
fcope. tp their infatiable ambition by a 
renewal of the war. When added to 
all this it is taken into view, that they 
are reftored intirely to all their former 
trade in the Eaft Indies ; that the intereft 
of our heroic and magnanimous ally, 
the King of Pruflia, was dcferted from 
the beginning to the end of the treaty ; 
and that out of all our important con- 
quers in the Weft Indies, only the worft 
of the neutral iilands with the infignificant 
iflands of the Grenades and. Grenadines 
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ivere fliared out to us, whflft St Lucia 
and its excellent port were given up to 
the French : we may venture to con- » 
elude, notwithftanding all the additional 
conquefts we made in the interval of 
the difcuffions of peace, that the difini- 
tive treaty, with all thofe advantages 
faid to be on its fide, has concluded 
a much worfe peace than what Mr P 
planned, even when he was as to Ger- 
many under many and great difficulties, 
and as to the Weft Indies unprovided 
with the conquefts of Martinico and 
the Havana; and that upon the whole 
the peace is inadequate to our conquefts, 
diftionourable difadvantageous and in- ^ 
fecure. 

Moft unqueftionably true it is, that 
to have excluded the French wholly 
from the fifti trade in North America, 
to have retained in our own hands 
Guadaloup Senegal and Goree, would 
have been highly advantageous to the 
commercial intereft of Great Britain. 

But 
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But why ftop here ? Would it not have 
been imtnenfely more advantageous, to 

have retained ail our conquefts^ to have 
kept poflefiion of Martinico the Havan^** 
naand all the neutral iflands, and to have 
excluded the French forever from the 
Eaft Indies? Undoubtedly it would; 
When you have once paffed the lit* of 
moderation andjuftice, there is nothing 
afterwards to ftop your career. All this^ 
both in the one and the other c^fe, h 
the fpirit of violence dominion and coxi^ 
queft. It is the ipirit of a Gengi^han, 
a Tamerlane, a Louifquatorcse, who de-* 
fpoiled the earth, and ^ wafted the race 
of men, for their own private emolu- 
ment and glory; who terminated the 
limits of right by the fword, and mda« 
fured the boundaries of juftice by the 
extent of their power. We are a peo^ 
pie and nation of a very different com- 
plexion and character. We have the 
peculiar and facred privilege of being 
free. This very freedom infpires, or 
ought to infpire us, with the higheft 
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juiHce and moderation. Shall we who 
have been calling upQn heaven and earth 
for almoft a century paft to fave Europe 
from the univerfal dominion of France; 
we .who have ex][)ended fo many thou- 
fands of men, and fo many millions of 
money, infomuch that we have enrich'd 
the continent with our negociations and 
fubfidies, to no other purpofe than to 
promote and eftablifh the liberties of 
Europe, and to keep the defpotic pow- 
ers of the earth within a ftatc of medi- 
ocrity and juftice : fliall we, the .very 
firft moment that providence has put it 
in our eledlion to manifeft to the world 
what ipirit we really are of, give the 
lie to all our mofl: folemn prdfeffions, 
to all our moft generous difinterefted 
and heroic exploits; and difplay to 
mankind a fpirit as licentious unbound- 
ed and ambitious as that of France, a- 
gainft which at different times we 
have affociated with all Europe in order 
to deprefs it, and bring it back to the 
ftandard of equity and humanity ? Is 

not 
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not this mod publicly and inconteftably 
to declare, that our ambition is as ftrong, 
our defire of dominion as large and un- 
meafurable^ as his was whom we have 
oppofed; that our views and our ob- 
jeds of purfuit were the fame with his ; 
and that we obftru£ted him not as an 
enemy, but as a rival, being now de- 
termined to controul the world ourfelves ? 
—The truth of this reafoning will be 
fully illuftrated by having recourfe to 
the principle we fet out upon. 

For this purpofe let us reverfe the fcene> 
and imagine oUrfelves in the place of 
the enemy at the time of fettling the 
conditions of peace. Let us fuppofe 
that we had incroached upon the fettle- 
ments of the French, and that in the 
courfe of the war raifed upon this ac- 
count, the moft Chriftian king had fuc- 
ceedcd in his cnterprifes againft our fet- 
tlements in North America, taken all 
our iflands in the Weft Indies but one, 
expelled us fromi the Eaft Indies and 

the 
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the coaft of Africa ; and that, we had 
been fb unlucky as to take from him 
oaly one iiland of no importance in 
point of commerce, but valuable for 
its Situation in time of war, and an ex- 
cellent place of arms, efpecially for 
that branch which refpedts the marine, 
and on this account was of confiderable 
importance to the enemy. This defcrip- 
tion will anfwer tp oiir ifland of Minorca. 
That befides this, we had got pofleffion 
of fome places and territories belonging 
to the enemy's allies, and had a kingdom 
belonging to his moft clofe and intimate 
ally at our difcretion, and ready to be 
over-'run and conquered in cafe we 
fhould be put to the laft extremity. 
This account will directly co-inceed 
with the iituation of Hanover Hefs and 
Bruniwick, and the kingdom of Portu- 
gal. Under thefe circumftanccs we re- 
prefent to the enemy, that it is impofli- 
ble to fettle the point of offence that gives 
juft rife to wars between great fove- 
reigns. Their ideas apd conceptions of 

titles 
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titles rights limits and pofTeflions are Co 
divided and oppofite the one to the 
other, and the reafons of ftate and pub* 
lie utility fo mix and blend themfelvcs 
in the fentiments and opinions of each 
court, that it is impoflible they fhould 
ever agree in this point. Much more Co 
in the prefent cafe, where the territory 
claimed by the one fovereign as his 
right by charters, was the very fame 
with that claimed by the other as his 
right by occupation and pofleffion in the 
fuUeft and ampleft manner for a long 
(eries of years, and deriving an additional 
ftrength from being unqueftioned in feveral 
treaties, mutually confirming and gua- 
rantying one another's poffeflions. That 
in confequence of this, fome fuch mif- 
underftanding muft have arofe from the 
condudl of one or other of the parties 
at fome time or other, had not the pre- 
fent quarrel exifted. That this point 
being duly confidered, it ought to re- 
move every idea of premeditated and de- 
termined malevolence in one fovereign 
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towards the other^ and introduce that 
equitable fpirit of moderation and hu-^ 
manity which pays the higheft regard 
to the general interefts of men, that by 
which all civilized nations are fo much 
governed, and which the circumftances 
of Europe fo much require, as to 
make it an efTential part of that law 
which ought to direft the conduct of 
nations. That upon this principle wc 
not only would give up the limits con- 
tended for, which were the occafion of 
the war : but to prevent aU future mif- 
underflanding, and as a compenfatioa 
and indemnification of the injury alledged 
to be done, and the trouble and expence 
incurred by the war, we would cede and 
guaranty to him forever, not only Canada, 
but all that part of Louifiana lying on 
the left fide of the Miflifippi, and all the 
adjoining regions and countries, with 
all their dependencies. That the bb- 
jedt of the war being thus obtained and 
fatisfadion made, we expecfted that the 
liberty of fiftiing on the' banks of New- 
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foundland ihould be confirmed to us as 
heretofore ; it being a fubje6t altogether 
diftindl froni the war, and deriving its 
fource from the treaty of Utrecht. And 
for this purpofe that an ifland (hould 
be reftored to us for the ihelter and fe- 
curity of our veffels in that trade, but 
which (hould never be fortified in any 
manner whatever, and confequently 
could give no umbrage or create any 
jealoufy. That in lieu of the Havana, 
he fhould have all the territory of Florida 
and the Mobillej which would not 
only greatly extend but highly improve 
his dominions, and give them a form 
and boundary the lead liable to all ex- 
ceptions for the future. That to en- 
rich him ftill more, he (hould have 
three out of four of the neutral fugar 
iflands; and the Grenades and Grena- 
dines, improved and flourifhing iflands 
of our own, in lieu of the fourth. And 
as to all other advantages and con- 
quefts on the one fide and the other, as 
they were the confequences of the war, 
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not caufes of it, they ought only to be 
con£dered as the means on both fides 
for obtaining peace: wherefore out of 
regard to the general intereft of Europ6» 
and to put a flop to the further effufion 
of human blood, and to reilore the blcf- 
iings of peace to the world, they ihould 
be mutually given up on both fides ; ex- 
cept that Senegal fhould remain an ac- 
quifition to the enemy, and that we 
fliould be obliged to ered no fortifica- 
tions, or keep any troops, in any of 
our fettlements in Bengal. 

Had we, in the diftrefTed condition of 
France, made all thefe large and valua- 
able concefiions to him ^ and by fubjed:^ 
ing ourfelves to keep many of our fet««^ 
tlements defencelefs and unprotected by 
fortifications and troops, in fofar facrificed 
our fecurity as well as our intereft for the 
fake of obtaining peace : and had he mer- 
cilefs and unrelenting, buoyed up with his 
fuccefs, and planning in the height of 
his imperious pride our utter deftruction i 
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ftill perfifted to afHidt us with a conti* 
nuance of the war, unlefs wc would even 
annihilate our hopes of being ever any 
more a naval power, and of being ever 
any more able to employ and enrich our ' 
people, by giving up our claims to the 
fiihery, and ceding forever one or more 
of our principal fugar iflands : had he 
done all this, what would our fentiments 
and condud: have been ? Let every man 
fairly and thoroughly realize this picture 
in his own mind, then lay his hand on 
his heart, and fpeak what pa£es there. 

Could the moft diftinguifhed afflidtions 
of a nation move compaiiion ; the public 
diftrefs of the ftate, the univerfal Bank- 
ruptcy of our people, the want of cre- 
dit with foreign nations and the inabili- 
ty of our nobles and clergy, tho' ftript 
even of their public and private plate, 
to bring any fufficient relief, had long 
ere this elccited the commiferation and 
foftened into compliance the refent* 
ment of a generous enemy. Could the 

moil 
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moft exorbitant and enormous ceffions 
have gratified his lucrative and ambitious 
views ; the ceffions we . have tendered 
had more than gorged him. But the 
moft juft and ample fatisfadlion for the 
injury that occafioned the war; the 
moft extenfive important and liberal in- 
demnification and fecurity fiDr all the 
expence and confequences of it; the 
extent of many kingdoms given up, the 
fure and infallible fources of trade riches 
power dominion and empire; even the 
beft and moft important of our fettle^- 
ments on the coaft of Africa thrown 
into the fcale ; thefe, even all thefe, are 
ftill infufficient to fatiate his implacable 
and cruel rage, inflated as he is with 
vidtory, and imperious in conqueft* 
The conteft therefore appears no longer 
to be about an injury done or received, 
about the limits of Nova Scotia and our 
incroachments upon one another's territo- 
ry ; but whether we fhall be forever delet- 
ed from the roll of fame, and never men- 
tioned more as a name of refpedt amongft 
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the nations. Long had his open and 
concealed efforts at unbounded domini- 
on and illimitable power been by us 
rendered abortive, long had Great 
Britain flood the fhield and bulwark of 
Europe againA all his opprefiions. This 
is the real injury that rankles in his heart : 
and convinced that he cannot fucceed, 
whilft we are in a condition to refifl: 
him; he is determined on improving 
the prefent favourable opportunity of 
his vidories, to accomplifh our utter 
deftru^ion. And (hall we, forgetful of 
what we are and what we have been; 
{hall we a brave and free people, un- 
mindfull of our prifline fame and unful« 
lied glory, fubmit our necks to the yoke, 
and become the tame flaves of haughty 
infblence and arrogant injuflice? No, let 
us rather perifh as we have lived, free 
and undaunted : and leave to the world a 
fair and genuine proof of the true and ex- 
cellent fpirit of our conftitution, by 
chufing rather not to exift at all, than 
to exift without honour, without digni- 
ty. 
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ty, without the influence of Laws » tnd 
without being free from the arbitrary con- 
troul and oppreflion of a conqueror. Hea* 
ven arid earth will approve of fo virtuous 
fo magnanimous and truely glorious a refo- 
lution ; heaven and earth will aflift us in 
the arduous confliS:. Our refources are 
iliU great ; let every one in his ftation 
exert himielf to the utmoft^ and animate 
his neighbour. — We have a generous 
and free people^ and their courage yet 
unbroken, which the divine energy will 
convert into heroic ardour. Europe now 
fees the veil of moderation and juftice 
thrown aiide; and that Europe whom 
we have fo often faved, will at length 
conipire our deliverance from the ada« 
mantine hand of power, and the ruth« 
lefs violence of univerfal dominion. 
Confident in fo good a caufe, let us in« 
ftantly break oiF all treaty, bidding open 
and everlafting defiance to the enemy i 
and repofing our truft in the Almighty 
and our own adtive virtue, expeA the 
event with inflexible fortitude. This 
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"greateft and higheft confolation ftill re- 
mains, that by ading thus, fhould even 
the worft and moft fatal cataftrophe attend 
Qur affairs, we fliall fall approved of by 
ourfelves,^nd admired and praifed to end- 
lefs ages, wherever true virtue liberty and 
glory are held in veneration upon earth.— 
Would not thefe, or fuch as thefe, have 
been our fentiments ; this, or fuch as this, 
our condudl ? With perfedt fecurity 1 dare 
make the appeal to every man worthy of 
the name of Briton, and reft affured of his 
fufFrage. — But ihould the timid prudence 
of the ftate have got the better of the bold 
and daring fpirit of the conftitution, and 
a peace been accepted upon fuch difho- 
nourable and deftrudlive terms, would it 
have been a peace that in the nature of 
things could have kept together : Or 
rather would it not have been made ufe 
of to ftrengthen and repare the injuries 
andlofles we had fuftained, and to enable 
us, as foon as it was practicable, to break 
afunder our fetters, and commit our high 
revenge to the deeifion of providence, and 
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ty» without the influence of Laws» and 
without being free from the arbitrary con- 
troul and opprefiion of a conqueror. Hea* 
" ven and earth will approve of ib virtuom 
io magnanimous and truely glorious a reib- 
lution; heaven and earth will afiift us in 
the arduous confli£):. Our refources are 
fliU great ; let every one in his ftation 
exert himielf to the utmoft^ and animate 
/■ his neighbour. — We have a generous 

^ and free people, and their courage yet 

unbroken, which the divine energy will 
convert into heroic ardour. Europe now 
fees the veil of moderation and jufticc 
thrown aiide; and that Europe whom 
we have fo often faved, will at length 
conlpire our deliverance from the ada- 
mantine hand of power, and the ruth- 
lefs violence of univerfal dominian. 
Confident in fo good a caufe, let us in- 
ftantly break off all treaty, bidding open 
and everlafting defiance to the enemy i 
and repofing our trufl in the Almighty 
and our own adtive virtue, expeft the 
event with inflexible fortitude. This 
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the horrours and defolation of a future 
war ? Unqueftionably this would have 
been the cafe; or we muft have loft 
our freedom and importance as a nation 
for ever. 

Let us return to the true ftatc of our 
affairs, nor hefitate with truth to acknow- 
ledge, that having put ourfelves in the 
enemy's place, and being thereby fenfible 
of the infupportable injury and injufticc 
that would have been done to us by im- 
pofing upon us feverer conditions than 
thofe equitable advantageous and even 
liberal conceffions we had been willing 
in that fituation to make; it would in our 
own turn have been like wife unjuft, as 
well as impolitic and deftrudtive of the 
future repofe and tranquillity of Europe, 
for us to have infifted upon advantages 
and acquifitipns, which rather than fub* 
jnit to, France was determined to fuffer 
every calamity and run every rifk that 
the precarious fituation of his affairs could 
prefent to him. The principle of honour 
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and glory in France, operates nearly what 
the principle of virtue and liberty does in 
Great Britain. The honour of the nation^ 
the dignity of the prince, and the uni- 
verfal attachment of the people to both 
thefe objedts, can nearly efFedl what with 
us is accomplifhed by our conftitution and 
laws, and the ftrong and manly affeftions 
of our people to that freedom and inde- 
pendency which they produce^ France 
is capable of the greateft firmnefs, and 
the fpirit of the difcerning and judicious 
M ontefquieu may be faid to be the fpirit 
of all the French nobiUty, where allud- 
ing to Louis Qu^torze and the diflreiTed 
circumftances he was reduced to by the 
vidlorious arms of Great Britain and her 
allies, he fays, ** I know nothing fo mag- 
** nainimous as the refolution taken by a 
^* monarch who reigned in the prefent 
" age, to bury himfelf under the ruins of 
** the throne, rather than accept of pro- 
** pofitions which a king ought not to 
" underftand : He had a foul too haughty 
** to defccnd lower than his misfortunes 
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'* had placed him ; and he well knew^ 
** that courage might eflablifli a crown, 
** but that infamy never could." * Let 
us do public as well as private juftice. 
The fpirit of Louis Quatorze reigns ftill 
in the court of France, with this favour- 
able circumftance on their fide, that the 
real ftrength and fpirit of the nation, 
in men and arms, was infinitely lefs 
broken andi exhaufled at the concluiion 
of the laft war, than in that which pro- 
duced the treaty of Utrecht. Neither the 
courage nor force of France were over- 
matched in the laft war by that of Great 
Britain ; but in the conduct and ability of 

her 
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folution que prit un Monarque qui a regne de nog 
Jours, de s'enfevelir plutot fous les debris du Trone, 
que d'accepter des propofitions qu'un roi ne doit pas 
entendre : II avoit Tame trop ficre, pour defcendre 
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her commanders by fea and land. Great 
Britain did indeed fuperlatively excell. 

Having by the application of thi$ 
univerfal principle of right and wrong to 
the cafe in hand, explained the infuffi- 
ciency weaknefs and injuftice of the ar- 
guments brought againft the peace;* it 
will be proper now to examine thefe ar- 
guments more particularly, viz. as they 
have reipedl to the intereft of Great Bri- 
tain, ajid to the merits of the two feveral 
negotiations carried on in the years 1 76 1 
and 1762. 

The acquifitions which we had made 

in the interval between the negotiation of 

1761 and 1762, gave an opportunity it is 

faid of humbling France, and agrandizing 

Great Britaia -, the enormous national debt 

cohtrafted in the war, required reimburfe- 

ment : And both the one and the other 

of thefe might have been eflfedted, by 

excluding the French from the fifli trade, 

and by keeping poffeffion of Guadaloupe 

Senega) and Goree. 
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As France could not be brought to 
thele terms, it was neceffary in order to 
have efFedled this purpofe, that we fhould 
have broken off this fecond negotiation, 
and committed our hope to the contingent 
fuccefs of our arms in the future profecu- 
tion of the war. To have carried on the 
war, our national debt muft have annually 
increafed at leaft between ten and twelve 
millions. Our manufadtures and our til- 
lage complained loudly at that time for 
want of hands. Our army and navy were 
nearly deficient one half of their comple- 
ment of men. The extent of our con- 
quefts, as well as the frefh expeditions 
to be undertaken, would have required 
a large augmentation of our forces • And, 
additional to all this, the annual lofs of 
men in the courfe of the war, and by ma- 
lignant climates, muft have been conftantly 
fupplied to fecure our conquefts, as well 
as to annoy the enemy. Under thefc 
circumftances and having this fair view 
of the cafe before us ; was it for the in- 

tercft 
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tereft of the nation to contract a debt 
more than the value of the fubjedt to be 
contended for, and at a time when op- 
prcffed by the unwieldy and exorbitant 
debt already contradted ? Was it her in- 
tereft to have her manufaftures and her 
navigation at a ftand for want of hands, 
when her trade called for them moft; and 
when fhe moft ftood in need of that trade, 
to enable her to fupport the paft burthens 
of the war ? Was it for her intereft to bleed 
on and diminifh her ftrength, already too 
much exhaufted, by the frefh fupplies of 
men requifite to fill up the wafted ranks 
of her armies and the thin muftered com- 
plements of her fleets, at a time when to 
cultivate and improve her American do- 
minions more fupplies were wanted than 
fhe could of herfelf have afforded in her 
moft abundant and prolifick ftate ? To 
Ipeak in great moderation, it required I 
apprehend atleaft 30,000 men to compleat 
her forces by fea and land. The further 
extention of the war would have required 
an augmentation of our forces to at leaft 

10 
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10 or 1 5,000 men, in order to make and 
fccurc future conquefts ; or even to keep 
the kingdom of Portugal from being in- 
tirely vanquifhed : And to recruit and 
keep up all this force, it would have been 
neceflary to have furnifhed the annual 
fupplies of at leaft 15 of io,ooo men 
more. Was it for the intereft of Great 
Britain to have done all this? Or, rather 
in attempting to do it, muft not our ma- 
nufactures, our tillage, our trade been in- 
evitably diminifhed and in a great mea- 
fure ruined and loft ? Would we not, in- 
deed, by fuch a condudl, have loft the 
fubftance in purfuit of the fhadow?— 
Thefe arc felf-evident fafts which carry 
their own authority with them to who- 
foever will condefcend difpaffionately to 
weigh them : And this muft have turned 
out to be the ruinous fituation of our 
affairs, even fuppofing our profperous 
fortunes had continued to attend us in 
our future expeditions and conquefts. 

But 
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But what a difmal fcenc of adverfity 
muft this conduct have produced^ hiad that 
kind difpofing providence which had fo 
liberally hitherto gratified our moft ardent 
wifhes, become at length weary of our in- 
fatiable purfuits after glory ; and, fhifting 
to the enemy's fide/ checked our immo- 
derate ambition? For we owed much 
to this providence, otherwife and moft 
fafliionably ftiled fortune fate and chance. 
Not to mention the Royal Hero of Pruflia, 
who was an tmparalelled miracle of its 
favour from the beginning to the end of 
the war ; whoever hath been himfelf an 
aftor, or whoever has had an opportunity 
of being acquainted with the nice and 
critical movements upon which the fate 
of our feveral expeditions and campaigns 
turned, muft be a thorough infidel indeed, 
not to acknowledge, after doing the higheft 
juft:ice to the merit of the refpedlive com- 
manders, and to the courage and intrepi- 
dity of the troops, that Heaven in a re- 
markable manner ordered ever^ thing to 
our purpofe, and gave the finiftiirig eclat 

H to 
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to all our exploits. He will remember, 
in 17^7$ the kind protecting hand of 
providence, firft in clearing up the face 
of day, when that tremendous ftorm en- 
compaffed our fleet, which would have 
otherwife overwhelmed it in inevitable 
deftrudtion on the coaft of Louifbourg; and 
then in infatuating the enemy to negled: 
the favourable opportunity of attacking 
our difabled and difperfed fleet with their 
formidable fquadron,that had been Shielded 
by their port, and uninjured by the tem- 
pefl:; thereby faving us a fecond time 
from perdition, and the nation from the 
lofs of twenty line-of-battle fhips, which 
at that time would have given France 
a clear fuperiority at fea. He will re- 
member in 1758, at the landing made at 
Louifljourg, when the roughnefs of the 
fea, the ruggcdnefs of the fhore, and the 
enemy's impregnable lines, threatned rout 
and ruin upon that expedition, how the 
fame celeftial interpofition ftruck the ene- 
my with a pannick, and rendered our at-r 
tack viftorious. He will remember in 
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1759> whci^ by the capacity and vigilance 
of the enemy our intrepid general Was re* 
duced to the laft fcene of defpair before 
Quebec, how the fame over-ruling pro* 
vidence conveyed us by the enemy's poft 
at Sellery, undifcovered, tho' chdlenged 
by the centries as our boats pafs'd along 
to the attack ; and, having fealed with a 
profound lleep the eyes of the guard who 
defended the hill, kept by this circum- 
ilance the debarkation of our men from 
being perceived, rendered the attack of 
the hill itfelf pradticable, and brought our 
little handful of troops upon the plains of 
Abraham, which produced the memorable 
battle of Qucbep. He will remember the 
fame providential care in the unforefcen 
and undefigned tho' opportune and falu- 
tary moment of the capitulation of Gua- 
daloupe, when the very inftant after it 
was concluded, fuccours arrived to the 
afliftance of the ifland, more than fuffi- 
cient to have blafted our hopes and ruined 
our enterprize. He will remember in 
1760 the fame divine power giving ftxc- 
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cefs to the amazing and not to be ex- 
pefted footing that our troops made good 
on the impregnable rock of Belle- iflc. 
He will recoiled: the tremours, the pan* 
nicks> the fugitive retreats of the enemy 
in 1762, from the impenetrable pofts of 
Morrie-Tortonfon and Morne- Gamier in 
Martinico; the unneceflary unaccountable 
flight of Monf La Touche, the governor^ 
from Fort Royals the furrender of that 
fort, uninjured in its works and in the 
vigour of its defence; as well as Monf 
La Touchers furrender of the capital St 
Pierre, before the femblance of danger 
appeared : and acknowledge the fame pro- 
vidential influence as confounding the 
judgment, and unnerving the heart, of 
the devoted enemy. Thefe are a few 
inilances ; for to repeat all, would be to 
run over the tranfaSions of the war. And 
had this divine and over- ruling impulfe at 
length taken part with the enemy, and 
exerted its energy in fruftrating our pur- 
fuits after conquefl: ; how foon would our 
freih blooming laurels have withered! 

and 
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ftnd our fplendid vidtories and C6nque(ls 
become the gaudy grave of our high fame 
and warlike reputation I 

Abstracted from whatever might 
have been the decrees of fate, it is not 
at all difficult to account, agreeably to 
the conimon current of human affairs, 
how in the further profecution of the war, 
adverlity might have fucceeded to the 
happy fortunes we had hitherto expe-^ 
rienccd. The fpirit of party and cabal 
had already taken hold of the nation, that 
Dsemon fpirit which divides diftradts and 
animates a people to mutual jealoufies and 
injuries againfl one another ; which firft 
foretells public calamities and diftrefs, and 
then exerts her utmoft efforts to bring 
about the perfect accomplifhment of her 
malevolent wifhes. What this fpirit 
would have effedlcd in the profecution of 
the war, may with a degree of certainty 
be inferred from what in part it did effeft 
at the clofe of the war. Towards 'the 
dofe of the war, every accident was aggra- 
vated 
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^ted into i crime : and at a time when 
the government was exerting its highefi: 
efforts againft the enemy, it was given out> 
that the .minillry wiflied for difgrace and 
infamy to our arms. Witnefs the French 
landing upoii Newfoundland in the firft 
place, and the attack and iiege of the Ha* 
vana in the fecond. Every thing was at- 
tempted, to throw us back into the bar- 
barity of the laft century. The age of 
fcience and .refinement has been polluted 
with the rudenefs fcurrility and abufe of 
the mofl illiterate and brutal times. Local 
diflindtions which have now no real ex- 
iilence, have been revived; one part of the 
nation has been infulted, as it were, by the 
other; one part declared alien to the other; 
Englifhman and Scotchman have been 
terms bandied about only to infpire haugh«^ 
tinefs and contempt on one fide, jealouiy 
and indignation on the other. Thus hath 
Great Britain been attempted to be torn 
to pieces, in order to roufe her fons to 
mortal feuds, and fteel their breafls with 
implacable hatred towards one another. 

To 
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To have continued the war under thefc 
circumftanceSy cool recollcdtion will ac-* 
knowledge, would have been to have be- 
trayed the nation and all its glory and in- 
terefl to the enemy. In our armies and 
navies^ amongft our officers and men, un- 
der this infernal fpirit of animofity ; mu- 
tual refentment8> mutual injuries^ mutual 
aims and defires of fruftrating one ano- 
ther's fame and fuccefs, would have moil 
cfFedtually fubdued us, and given him his 
turn of triumph. Along with thefe dis- 
cordant humours that had in part infedted 
the people, and which have been fince 
carried ftill further ; let us confider the 
violent internal convulfions that might na- 
turally have happened all over the king- 
dom, from the ftagnation that would 
have neceffarily been occafioned in our 
manufactures, our trade, our agriculture, 
by the taking off of fuch vaft numbers of 
men to ferve in the war : and how much 
all this muft have affedted the public re- 
venue, as well as the private circumft^nces 
pf every individual in the nation : and 

bow 
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how foon mifery and want/ headed by 
fadion and party rage» would have fwelled 
into infurredion and rebellion. In the 
laft place let us obferve, in what light wc 
fliould then have appeared to the reft of 
the powers of Europe. How from the 
motives of the war being conceived by 
them to be moft amply recompenced by 
the conceilions the enemy had offered, 
they might have regarded the protradion 
of it on our part^ as proceeding from an 
exorbitant defire of naval power and do-^ 
minion. How expedient they might have 
thought it to declare themfelves averfe to 
a ftate becoming abfolute by fea^ as well 
from the general ill confequences threat-^ 
ning the whole by the ballance being 
broken, and an undue fhare of power 
thrown into any one fcale, as by the dan* 
ger which they might have thought 
threatned the particular intereft of every 
one of them who had already eftablifhed 
or were about to eftablifh a fyftem of 
commerce. How France might have 
worked upon thefe jealoufies and fears 

already 
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already fonned and prepared to his handt 
and by that means have brought about 
a general alliance againft us for endea- 
vouring at univerfal dominion by fea^ as 
Important and formidable as ever we col- 
leAed againft him for attempting the fame 
by land. This is not a rafh and chimerical 
imagination. Let us confider how ftrongly 
attached the Swedes and the Dutch were 
to the court of France ; and ujider the 
prefent appearance of things, how much 
their intereft as well as inclination might 
have led them to turn this attachment 
into the ftrifteft confederacy and union. 
How pradticable it might have been, in 
this general alarm of danger difFufed over 
Europe, for this grand confederacy, aided 
by all the influence power and intereft of 
the empire the court of Spain and the 
pope, to have conftrained by terror, as 
well as induced by allurements of intereft, 
the republic of Venice to join her force 
with theirs. In that cafe this republic 
could have furniftied twenty line-of-battle 
fhips of eighty guns each, to the com- 
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bined fquadron. This taken along with 
the united efforts of France Spain Sweden 
and Holland, would, I humbly conceive, 
have produced a naval force fufficien't to 
difpute the dominion of the feas with 
Great Britain in the meridian of her 
ilrength, and much more than fufficient 
at this time, exhaufted as fhe was by the 
unparalleled efforts of a long and bloody 
war. But fhould an over-weening in- 
dulgence to our own merit,' think all this 
not enough ; fure this taken along with 
our internal weaknefs, the malevolence of 
our parties, the tumults diflraftions and 
violence of our people already defcribedt 
would have been more than fufficient to 
have covered us with the mofl dreadful 
calamities. 

It is objected, that rather than have 

parted with Guadaloupe, it would have 

been infinitely more eligible to have ad* 

mitted the French again into a part of thek 

former pofTeffions in North America, and 

given them the barren foil of Canada to 

work upont 

Thers 
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TitfiRE is nothing fo abfurd but what 
may be admitted as moft evidently right 
and true, after the minds of men are pro- 
perly prepared to receive it. Imprefs once 
upon the people the idea of incapacity in 
the government, and a fufpicion and jea- 
louiy of its intentions ; and then the wifeft 
and beft meafures will appear imprudent 
and hurtful. But can we fo forget the 
hair-breadth efcapes we have already had, 
from the French having been fettled in 
America ; and the immenfe efforts it re- 
quired, and the prodigious public debt it 
has involved us in, to drive them out of it: 
that we fhould now fo eafily and readily 
barter their return, for the acquifition 
of a fugar ifland ? Would this ifland, 
however magnified in its produce and 
importance, for greatly magnified it 
has been; ^ anfwer to the hazard we 

I 2 fhould 



* The value of Guadaloupe has been efiimated hy 
the imports made from thence of fugars during the 
time we poflefled iu But no account has been made 
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fliould run of being foon engaged in a 
frc(h quarrel^ by the French and We pro- 
fecuting our different and oppofite in- 
terefts on that continent ? And is all our 
paft experience ftill infufficient to con- 
vince us of the impoflibility that we 
ihould ever agree in that quarter of the 
world ; having both the fame views, and 
both contending there for fuperiority of 
dominion, as well as advancement of 
trade ? We have already found fince the 
peace, how difficult it is from the nature 
of the country, and the enemy we have 
to deal with, to fubdue the Indians to 
meafures of peace and accommodation, 
unfupported and uninfluenced by any 
thing but their dwn irregular and favagc 

tempers. 



of the prodigious quantity of fugars that were run 
from Mart'mico into Guadaloupe during all that time, 
as being the readied and only fafe market the French 
could have, until the time that we took Martinico it- 
felf, which was in the clofe of the war. So that the 
value of both iflands have by this means been eftima* 
ted, as the value of only one of them. 
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tempers. Had the French, agreeably to 
T^hat is contained in the obje£tion, been 
again put in poffefiiGn of Canada, it muft 
have been infinitely more difficult, or 
rather abfolutely impradticable for us, to 
have reduced the Indians to any terms ; 
whilft fupported, united and fupplied, as 
they would have been in every thing, by 
all the pov^er the art and induftry of our 
irival. Nay, this very ftep, now pleaded 
as a wifer and better meafure than what 
we have taken, had it been followed, 
would have been arraigned, and upon the 
cleared evidence condemned, as a betray- 
ing the intereft of the nation, facrificing 
the end for which the war was under- 
taken, and giving away every true and 
real advantage obtained by our viftories 
and the expence of fo much blood and 
treafure. This fpirit^of oppofition would 
then indeed have contended, and with 
great propriety, that our peace had 
brought us no fecurity : for fuch a peace 
as they now recommend, would have 
fown the feeds of eternal war and diflrefs 

in 
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m North America. The Indian waf 
would have been direfted to harrafe inti-» 
Snidate and deftroy our fettlements. Thefe 
iettlementSy apt enough in their own na^ 
ture to be turbulent and uneafy under the 
feflraints and limitations put upon them 
by the mother*country ; would have had 
that turbulence ipflamed by the emiflaries 
of our rival : And when at any time they 
had carried their refentment and difr^fped 
towards the Britiih legiflature and govern- 
ment fo far, a3 to dread her correction and 
chaftifement ; the arms of France would 
have been ready to fupport them in open 
defection and rebellion. Watching fuch 
opportunities, prepared to improve theni, 
it is not difficult to conceive the fatal con-* 
fequences in future times, not to our fecu- 
rity only, but to the exiftence of our do.- 
minion in that continent, arifing from the 
power of France, reinforced by the In* 
dians, and flrengthened by the defection 
of our own colonies.— As to the advan- 
tages that would have arifcn from the 
pofleffion of Guadaloupe^ in furniihing 

an 
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an additional market for the lumber and 
provifions of North America ; thefe ad- 
vantages will be ftill open. The French 
Weft-India fettlements ftand in need of 
thofe articles. Their interefts compel 
them to apply to North America for 
them i and the Britifh legiflature will cer- 
tainly encourage that trade, as far as it is 
confiftent with the general intereft. But 
it appears at prefent to be a clear and un- 
controvertible truth, that unlefs fbme pro- 
viiion can be made for lowering the duties 
arifing from our fugar iflands, fo as to put 
them upon fomc equality with the French 
fugar iflands ; the furnifhing of lumber 
and provifions to the latter, muft necef- 
farily put them in a capacity of under- 
felling the former at a foreign market, 
and confequently in a courfe of time, of 
ruining this important article of our com- 
merce. The double object therefore in 
yiewt is to encourage and enlarge as far as 
poffible the North American trade, and 
at the fame time to put our fugar iflands 
upon fuch an equitable footing, as to 

enable 
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enable them to vend their produce at a 
foreign market at leaft as cheap^ iaccording 
to its quality, as the French. And unlefs 
the fretful partial and felfiih fpirit of party 
intervene, there is no doubt but that both 
thefe objeds will be adjufted^ upon the 
beft and w^ifefl principles^ in the preient 
feiSon of parliament. 

It has been afTerted, that the advan- 
tages arifing from our acquifitions in 
North America are very remote, not to 
fay very uncertain; whereas thofe pro- 
ceeding from the pofleflion of the fugar 
iflands are immediate, and of the moft 
fubftantial kind. 

Had our anceftors argued in this man- 
ner, and a£ted agreeably to this reafbning ; 
North America had certainly never re- 
ceived colonies from Great Britain : for 
the profpcft of fuccefs was infinitely lefs 
certain at the time of their emigratioDt 
than the advantages to be derived from 
our new acquifitions are to us now. But 

to 
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to argue from fa6l and experience* — I 
would beg leave to obferve, that as our 
i;6lonies have arrived at their prefcnt prof- 
perous ftate in leis than a century^ by the 
mere force of nature, and their own in<* 
duftry> and notwithftanding the number-^ 
Icfk obilruidtions they have met with from 
the Indians and French, and the almoft 
total negleft of the Britifh government 
till very lately ; it is fclf-evidcnt, that all 
thefe obftrudion^ being removed, by the 
Indians becoming our friends, the French 
being expelled, and the legiflature of 
Great Britain taking thefe colonies imme* 
diately under its care, and promoting and 
encouraging the plantation of our new ac«- 
<|uiiitions : they muil continue to grow 
in numbers riches and commerce, in a 
much higher and greater proportion than 
at any given time before; and of con-* 
Sequence, the emolument and benefit re- 
fulting thence to Great Britain, muft be 
in a much higher and greater degree than 
in any former period. The advantages 
therefore ariiing from ouf acquifitions 
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in North America, arc neither remote tidt 
uncertain, but immediate and fure. And 
as they are of a progreflive nature^ and 
will continue to augment and enlarge 
themfelves with time ; they are for that 
very r6afon of the higher importance^ 
and give a more 6:2 ed and durable pro* 
fptGt of the dominion power and felicity 
of Great Britain. For as ftate^ and cm«- 
pires, like individual mortals, grow up to 
a certain heighth, and then decline ; ib 
that empire which is ftill growing and 
flouHihing^ but at the iame time the 
longeft in arriving at the- meridian of its 
greatnefs, bids faireft^ in the courfe of 
nature, for duration and happinefs.— In 
this rcfp66t the empire of America may 
be faid to be the renovation of youth to^ 
the kingdom bf Great Britain ; already, 
when confidered by herfelf, in an ad* 
vanced age. I am infinitely far from un* 
dervaluing Guadaloupe ; but when brought 
in competition with fo grand an objed: as 
this, it becomes unworthy of being hdd 
in the leaft degree of comparifon. Here 

thea 
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then is a fund infinitely more large, more 

ricH, and durable than Guadaloupe ; and 

from thefe newly acquired pofleffions, and 

all the extenfive chstnjids of commerce 

they lay open, being properly improved 

and duely attended to, we are to expe<3; 

not only the means, along with our other 

reiburces, of difchafging the prefentpublip 

debt ; but of being in a capacity of con*- 

trading upon pccaiion a much larger one, 

and of fupporting with vigour ^ much 

longer war. And although the French. 

are permitted to exercife their former 

trade of the fifhery near Newfoundland, 

and in fome trgfts of, the g\ilph of St 

l^aurence; yet, with every advantage on 

our fide, it mud be our fault alone,, if 

ever they rival us in that branch of 

qommerce^ 

, I BEG leave then moft humbly tocon- 
<;lude upon this head, that it was not the 
intereft of Great Britain to continue the 
war : that as we could not exclude the 
French from the fifli trade, apd keep poff 
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feffion of Guadaloupe Senegal and Gwee^ 
without continuing the war ; it was di-» 
redly and immediately the advantage and 
intcreft of Great Britain to conclude peace 
upon the honourable advantageous and 
enlarged terms the enemy agreed to: and 
that to have exchanged Canada, or any 
part of the enemy's former dominion in 
North America, for Guadaloupe ; would 
have been mod eilentially hurtful and 
injurious to the nation, in its deareft 
tnd greateft intereft. 



It renjains, that we eonfider the merits 
of the two feveral negotiations, carrkd 
on in the reipcQive years of 1761 and 
1762. 

Thb negotiation of 176 1 had, on our 
fide, two grand ^nd principle obje<3:s in 
view. The firft rcfpcdted the intcrcfts of 
Oreat Britain in general, and as fuch had 
the moft direct and immediate relation to 
the motives and caufes that gave rife to 
the war. On which account *' the intirc 

"and 
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^* and total ceflion of all Canada and its 
'* dependencies ; and of the illand of 
*', Cape Breton, and of the other iflands 
** in the gulph and river of St Lau- 
*• rence, * " were invariably and inflexibly 
infixed upon. The fecond refpeded the 
mod honourable and perfect accomplish* 
ment of our engagements with the King 
of Pruffia, and with this view it was de- 
clared, ^* That in cafe the feperate peace 
*' between the two crowns (hould be con*^ 
^* eluded. His M&jefly would continue, 
as an auxiliary, faithfully to aflift the 
King of Pruflia, with eflicacy and good' 
'* faith, in order to accomplifh the falutaiy 
^* purpofe of a general pacification in 
•* Germany ; and that it fhould be free 
** to Great Britain and France, to fupport, 
as auxiliaries, their refpective allies in 
their particular contefts for the recovery 
of Silelia, purfuant to the relpeftive 

engage- 

• Fid. The Anfwer of the Britifli Court to the 
Ultioiatum of the Court of France received the 
xft of September 1761. Art. ift. 
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'^ engagements which thofe two crovmi 
** have entered into. ^ " 

The court of France complied with 
- the firft of thefc objefts, but infifted on 
the liberty of fifhing and drying fifli on 
the banks of Newfoundland, agreeably tq 
the 13th article of the treaty of Utrecht i 
and on the liberty of fifhing in all parts 
. of the gulph of St Laurence, without land- 
ing on the coafts, unlefs in cafe of acci- 
dents ; and on the ceffion of the iflands 
St Pierre and Michelon for the accom- 
modation of the French fifticry, and for 
fhelter to their fifhing vefTels ; flipulating 
at the fame time, that there fhould be no 
military eflablifhment, only a guard of 
50 men to enforce the police : that no 
foreign vefTels fhould land at thofe iflands ; 
and that an Englifh commifTary fhould be 
refident in the faid ifland, tQ be witpefs to 

the 
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^ Vid. The Anfwer of the Britifh Court to the 
Memorial of French Pfopofitions, 29th July, 1761% 
Art. 13th. 
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the punftudity with which the ftipulated 
condition of the treaty fhould be obferved *. 
The Britifh court in her anfwer to the Ul- 
timatum of France, had confined herfelf 
only to the ceffion of St Pierre; and had 
ftipulated not only for the refidence of an 
Englifh commiflary, but that the com- 
mander of the Britifli fquadron at New- 
foundland fhould have a right from time 
to time to infpedl the faid ifle and port. 
Here the two courts, as far as related to thdt 
ifland Michelon and the infpeftion of the 
Britifh commander, differed to the lafl. 

With regard to the fecondary objefts 
of their negotiation, the Britifh court in- 
fifled, that ** the town and port of Dun- 
** kirk fhould be put in the condition it 
** ought to have been in by the lafl treaty 
<* of Aix la Chapellc ^ '\ And the court 

of 

< Fid. The laft Memorial of France to England, 
9th September 1761. Art. 4th. 

< Fid. The Anfwer of the Britilh Court to the 
Ultimatum of the Court of France, received the 
ift of Sept. 1761. 
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of Prance agreed to ^* demolifh the works 
*' that had been made there for the de- 
** fence of the port fince the beginning 
of the war, to fill up the bafon which 
contains the fliips of war, and to deftroy 
** the buildings belonging to the rope 
yard ; but that the trading port, which 
would not receive a frigate, fliould fub- 
fift for the good of England as well as 
** for the benefit of France. That fhc 
"•* would undertake not to fuffer any ma* 
ritime military eftablifhment in that 
port ; but that the cunctte fhould be 
left Handing round the place for the fa- 
lubrity of the air and the health of the 
** inhabitants. * " — France was willing to 
evacuate the countries belonging to the 
Landgrave of Hefle, the Duke of Brunf- 
wick and the elecSorate of Hanover : ' '* 
And to reftore to Great Britain the iiland 

of 

« Fid. The laft Memorial of France to England, 
9th Sept. 1761. Art* 4th. 

f Fid. Ditto Art. 8. refemog to the 7tli Art. of 
the French Ultimatum. 
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•* of Minorca, as likewife St Philip, in the 
•• condition it ftood, and with the artillery 
** therein, &c. at the time of taking the 
^* faid ifland and fort. « "— The Britifli 
court confented to reftore to France ** the 
** iflands Belle-ide Giiadaloupe and Ma- 
*' rigalante, with the artillery, &c. which 
*^ was therein at the time of taking the 
^^faid iflands;^" but irififted '^ on an 
. •' equal partition of the neutral iflands 
•* Tobago St Lucia Dominica and St Vin- 
•• cent, to be afcertained in the future treaty 
•* between the two crowns. * " And France 
** accepted of this partition, provided that 
•* St Lucia was declared to make part of 
*^ the partition to be regulated in favwur 
** of France. "^"— The Britifli court in- 

L fifted 

-^ - - - I II _ I m 

8 Vid. The laft Memorial of France to England, 
. 9th Sept. 1761. Art. 6th. 

. ^ Fid, The Anfwer of tba Brki& Court to tbo 
Ultimatum of the Court of France, received the 
ift of Sept. 1761; Art. 6th. 

* ^i.. Ditto Art. 5th. 

^ Fid. The laft Memorial of France to England, 
&c. Art. 5th. 
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fifted on " the ceflion of Senegal and its 
' dependencies as well as the ifland of 

* Goree in the moft ample manner; but 
' declared, that if the court of France 

* would fuggeft any reafonable expedient 

* to provide themfelves with negroes that 

* might not be too detrimental to the 
' Britifh fubjedts in Africa, the King 

* would willingly enter upon a difcuflion 

* of this fubjeft. ' " And the French 
court was '' willing to guaranty the pof- 

' feflion of Senegal and Goree to England, 

* provided England on her part would 
' guaranty the poflcflion of the fettle- 

* ments of Anamaboo and Akra on the 
' coaft of Africa. "" — As to the Eaft In- 

dii?s, the court of England was of opinion, 
that *' it muft neceflarily be left to the 
^* companies of the two nations to adjuft 
" the terms of accommodation and recon- 

'* ciliation. 



» Fid. The Anfwer of the Britifh Court to the 
Ultimatum of France, &c. Art 3d. 

'^ Vid. The laft Memorial of France to England, 
&c. Art 3d. 
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** ciliation. " " And the court of France 
adopted this negotiation between the 
Eaft India companies of the two nations, 
on condition that the negotiation fhould 
" be concluded at the fame time with that 
** between the two crowns. ** " The ar- 
ticles refpedling the ceflion of hoftilities 
and the exchange of prifoners admitted 
of no hefitation or doubt on. either fide. 

So far the two crowns feemed to be 
approaching towards one anothers ideas 
of peace as relative to themfelves and re- 
Ipedting one anothers dominions. There 
was only one great point in which they 
totally differed from beginning to end, 
and that was with regard to the captures 
made after the commencement of hofti- 
lities and before the declaration of war. 
The court of France infifted, that " thofe 

L 2 *' cap- 



^ VicL The Anfwer of the Britilh Court to the 
Ultimatum of France, &c. Art. 13th. 

• Vid. The lafl: Memorial of France to England, 
&c. Art. 1 3th. 
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^^ captures^ not including the King's 
^* fliips, were obje<3:s of legal reftitu- 
"tion. P" The Court of England wa$ 
of opinion, ** that fuch a demand, on 
*' the part of France, was neither juft nor 
*' maintainable according to the nioft in- 
** conteftible principles of the right of 
** war and of nations. "^ " France adhered 
to his demand of reftitution ; ' and both 
Sovereigns remained inflexible on this 
point. 

In purfuance of the fecond grand ob- 
jefl: the Britifli court infifled, that ''France 
*' (hould reflore and evacuate Wefel and 
*' all the places and territories belonging 
*• to the King of Pruffia in pofleffion of 

the 



p Fid. The French Memorial of the 15th July 
1 761, Art. 1 2th. And the French Ultimatum of 
the 5th of Auguft 1761. Art. loth. 

9 Fid. The Anfwer of the Britifli Court to the 
Ultimatum of France, &c. Art lOth. 

' Fid. The laft Memorial of France to England, 
&.C. Art. loA* 
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f* the arms of France : " And that Oftcnd 
<* and Newport fhould alfo be evacuated 
** without delay by the French garifons. * " 
The court of France maintained, that 
** as to what concerned Wefel Gueldcrs 
** and other countries in Weftphalia be* 
^* longing to the King of Pruffia, which 
^* were aftually in poflefiion of the Em* 
" prefs Queen, the King could not ftipu-^ 
"late to furrender the conquefts of his 
^* allies : " And as to ** Oftend and New- 
" port, he had only lent his forces to his 
** ally to fecure thofe places, and that his 

"in- 
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. • Vtd. The Anfwer of the Britilh Court to the 
Memorial of French Propofitions, the 29th July 
1761, being the Ultimatum of England, Art. 7th. 
And the Anfwer of the Britifh Court to the Ulti- 
matum of France, Art. 8th. 

* Vid. Ditto Anfwer of the Britilh Court to the 
Memorial of French Propodtions, &c. Art. nth. 
And Ditto Anfwer of the Britifli Court to the Ulti- 
matum of France, &c. Art. nth. 

• Vid. The Ultimatum of France, the 5th of 
Aug. 1761. Art. 7th. And the laft Memorial of 
France^&c. ArtSth. 
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** intention never was to keep poflcflioA*^ 
*^ of them after the eftablifliment of 
*' peace. * ** — Both Kings continued c* 
^ qually intent upon the fupport of their 
allies throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiation. France indeed propofed, that 
** he would grant no fuccour of any kind 
*' to his allies for the continuance of the 
** war againft the King of Pruflia, if His 
Britannick Majefty would enter into the 
like agreement with refpedt to that 
** Monarch ; and obferved, that the pro- 
** pofition of leaving France at liberty to 
** fend forces into Silefia, was unfavour- 
*^ able, from particular circumftances, to* 
*^ the Emprefs, and confequently inad- 
*^ miflible. ^ " Great Britain replied with 
energy, that *' His Majefty remained in 
*' the fame inflexible refolution which he 

" de- 
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* Fi^. Ditto Ultimatum of France, &c. Art. nth. 
And ditto laft Memorial of France, Art. nth. 

y Fid. Ditto Ultimatum of France, &c. Art. 13th. 
And ditto laft Memorial of France, &c. Art. 9th. 
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* declared at the firft overture of the 

* prefejit negotiation, never to defift from 

* giving conftant fuccour to the King of 

* Pruffia, as an auxiliary, with efRcacy 
' and good faith, in order to attain the 
' falutary end of a general pacification in 

* Cermany. With this view His Ma- 

* jefty, far from propofing to leave France 

* at liberty to fend armies into Silefia, 

* without being limited to the number 
' ftipulated in her adtual engagements 

* with the court of Vienna, (a circum- 
' fiance not to be found in any part of 

* the Ultimatum of England) had uni- 
\ formly declared, as the 13 th article of 

* the faid Ultimatum profefles, that Great 
' Britain and France (hould be at liberty 

* to fupport their refpeftive allies as auxi- 

* liaries in their particular conteft for the 
' recovery of Silefia, according to the en- 
' gagements entered into by each crown/ *' 

The 



* Vid. Anfwer of the Britiih Court to the Ulti- 
matum of France, &c. Art. 9th. 
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The interpofition of the court di 
Spain, and the manner of that interpo- 
fition in behalf of France, in the courfc 
of this negotiation, had not only difgufted 
the Britifh court, but filled the Britifli 
minifter with the jufteft and beft founded 
iufpicions of the fincerity of France, and 
of her intentions of playing an after-game, 
by introducing Spain into a fhare of the 
war as her intimate confederate and ally; 
ftfid thefe fufpicions becoming more mani- 
feft and plain about the time that France 
emitted his laft memorial, they put a final 
period to any further correipondence be- 
tween the two courts* The Spanifh war 
enfued, and all fides refled their hopes 
once more on the fuccefs of their arms. 

Mr P— *s condud in all this bufinefs 
exprefled the higheft juftice moderation 
and fortitude. He fecured and indemni- 
fied Great Britain, as far as he could, by 
the acquifition of Canada, its depen- 
dcncieSt and the advantages attending 

the 
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t)ie dominion of th^ gulph and river of 
$t Laurence. I^ ihewed a worthy and 
iaudabie moderation in the cefBons that he 
made in favour of France. And it was 
jiot only fit, but indifpen&bly neceffary 
at that time, both for the honour of the 
jxation and for the general intcreft of Eu-* 
rope, which was then ftaked upon the 
fate of Pruffia, to manifeft and prove to 
the world the nK)ft inflexible fpirited and 
heroic attachment to his cauie and in-* 
tereft. The King of Pruffia was then in 
the moft defperate iituation, and the bal- 
lance of Europe as well as the proteftant 
intereft was on the brink of ruin ; fo that 
if ever the continent merited our at- 
. tention, it merited it now in the higheft 
degree. 

The negociation of 1762 had, on our 
iide, like that of the preceeding year, two 
^rand and principal objetfts in view. The 
firfl: was the i&me that had been purfued 
in the former conferences, and had refped: 
jto the interefts of Great Britam as im<* 

M mediately 
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mediately conrtedted with the motives 
.and caufes of the war and other interefts 
of an inferior degriee. The other had re- 
lation to the King and kingdom of Por- 
tugal, who were both in the moft im- 
minent danger of being conquered and 
overrun by the united forces of France 
and Spain j and this intirely upon our 
account : at the fame time, it kept ftill 
in view the King of Pruflla and the ge- 
neral intereft of Europe. The higheft 
principles of honour and good faith, as 
well as the ftrongeft inducements of com- 
mercial intereft, excited and juftified us 
in this conduiSt. The King of Portugal 
was now what the King of Pruffia had 
been laft year, at the brink of ruin and 
defolation. To have fupported the King 
of Pruffia, now in the current of profpe- 
rity'and vidtory, in the fame manner and 
withthe fame firmnefs that we had done 
in the former negotiation, when in the 
heighth of diftrefs ; would have been to 
inflame and perpetuate the miferies of 
Germany^ and to endanger more than 
. . ever 
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ever that very ballance of Europe that we 
have all along wanted (6 much to uphold. 
Not tp have fupported the King of Por- 
tugal, would have been not only a grofs 
breach of faith and honour; but the moft 
fooliih . and unpardonable facrifice of our 
commerce and trade. Having fo far ex- 
plained this change of obje<9:s, we will 
now proceed to examine the merits of this 
laft negotiation which ended in the treaty 
of peace. 

By the negotiation of 176 1, theBritifli 
dominions in America were greatly ex- 
tended ; and, as already obferved, fecured 
as far as they could be at that time. But 
by the line of limitation then defcribed 
through the lakes, fuperior Huron, and 
Michigan, and the rivers Onabach and 
Ohio, to the influx of the latter into the 
Miflifippi ; many Indian nations occupied 
very extenfive dominions between the two 
belligerant powers, who were to be under 
the proteftion of- the two crowns, ac- 
cording to their fituation on this or that 

M 2 fide 
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£de of limitation. Beyond thefe nations 
and comprehending part of them, lay an 
immenfe country on both fides the river 
Mifiifippi, claimed and appertaining to 
the enemy under the general name of 
Lpufiana. He likewiie pofTefTed both fides 
of the Miflifippi, and the Mobile, down 
to their influx into the gulf of Mexico 5 
and to the eafi: and fouth eafi; of this lafi: 
termination lay Florida, belonging to and 
occupied by the crown of Spain, Thefe 
vaft countries lying from north to eaft 
and fouth eaft of the Miflifippi, compofed 
not only a region far more fair promifing 
and prolific than that of Canada; but by 
their continuity and intermixture not only 
with the countries of the Indians adjoin- 
ing, but with our dominions and back 
fettlements, gave the French the fame 
eafy opportunity on this fide, as they had 
formerly enjoyed on that of Canada, to 
harrafs impede and endanger our colonies 
by means of the Indians and their own ar- 
dent fpirit of innovation. In the interval 
between the breaking oiF of the laft and 

the 
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final termination of the prefcnt negotia- 
tion. His Majefty's arms had brought two 
important $cqtdfitions into the fcale of 
Great Britain, namely, the conqueft of 
the ifiand of Martinico, * and that alfo of 
the town and port of the Havana. ^ The 
redudion of Manila, one of the Phi- 
lippine iflands, happened about the fame 
time; *" but had no confequence whatever 
in the negotiation, as not being known till 
long after the peace was concluded. Thefe 
acquisitions then of Martinico and the 
Havana prefented an opportunity of am- 
plifying our poffefiions, and compleating 
our fecurity and indemnification on the 
continent, agreeably to the original ideas 
and motives of the war, by exchanging 
our new conquefts for American terri- 
tory; or, by infifting on the uti poflidetis, 
to keep pofleffion of one or more of the 
conquered iflands, and thereby enlarge 

our 



* Martinico fubdued 14th February 1762. 

^ The Havana fubdued 1 3th Auguft fame year. 

* Manila fubdued 6th Odober fame year. 
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our fugar trade. The advantages of the^ 
latter were certain and immediately to be 
felt. The advantages of the formfer were 
no lefs certain, and tho' incomparably 
more important, were not fb obvious, as 
they cannot be enjoyed in all their extent 
till a future age. This circumftance is 
fufficient to explain how impoflible it was 
to proceed upon either plan without being 
liable to objections, according to the nar- 
row or enlarged view in which the fyftem 
of the national intereft may be confidered. 
For had the Britiih court adled by the plan 
jiow recommended by the partifans of op- 
pofition, and fufFering themfelves to have 
been blinded by the advantaiges arifing 
from the fugar trade, negledled our more 
ieflential intereft s of North America ; we 
might then have heard. That the nego- 
tiators of this peace had given away every 
advantage and fecurity for which the war 
was undertaken, and which by the war 
we had obtained. That the fugar iflands, 
altho' they promoted the trade and riches 
of the kingdom, rather diminifhed than 

increafed 
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increafed its real ftrentgth. That attend- 
ing to the interefts of North America 
would have been to have fecured the 
ftrength and power of the nation upon 
folid foundations, that of the increafe and 
cultivation of the human fpecies, not only 
in itfelf the nobleft work of government, 
but by adding fo many fubjedts to the 
ftate, would have aggrandized and con- 
firmed its power. That nothing but the 
fuperlative ignorance of our minifters 
could have prefered the advantages arifing 
from the fugar iflands to the much more 
cxtenfive and durable advantages to be 
derived from the fecure pofleffion and 
improvement of North America : advan- 
tages in themfelves obvious and demon- 
ftrable from all our paft and prefent ex- 
perience of the benefits arifing to Great 
Britain from the profperity of our fettle- 
ments already eftabliftied there, altho* 
they had been carried on under every kind 
of difficulty. That their malevolence and 
treachery^ as well as ignorance, had in- 
duced them, in refentment to the man 

who 
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who had been the life and foul of all otif 
viftories, to depart from his judicious 
plan ; and admitting the enemy again 
into their vanc^uiflicd pofTeffions of Ame^ 
•rica, blaftcd all the fair fruits of the war, 
and rendered our dominion trade, and 
even exiftence, in that region of the world, 
more precarious than ever. And what 
would have been worft of all, thefe com** 
jplaints and objeiSions would have not 
x)nly had the warm approbation of popu- 
Jarity ; but, on the ftriiSteft fcrutiny, 
,truth and reafon for their fupport — If 
;we add to this ground of difference in 
Opinion, all the force and weight of party, 
which to the peculiar -imsfortune of this 
kingdom fubfifted at that time in a very 
high degree; all the private animofity, 
j)artial views, and interefted condudt, that 
exerts itfelf in that contradled circle under 
.the mafk of public utility and patriot af- 
feftion : we {hall then be able very eafily 
fo account to ourfelves for all the virulent 
abuie, and violent outrage, that has been 
praftifed by both fides, to the difgrace of 

the 
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the prefent age, upon this fubjed ; and 
be convinced how expedient it is to fe- 
pcrate ourfelves from popular credulity 
and party rage, as well as from the allur- 
ing jauthority and glare of a court, to 
judge with propriety and clearnefs upon 
this matter; fince aft which way foever 
the miniftry would, they could not pof- 
fibly have avoided, in the prefent fpirit 
of the times, what has happened. 

The plan of pacification in 1761, fo 
far as both courts had approached towards 
one anothers ideas, was adopted by the 
Britifh miniftry as the foundation of the 
prefent negotiation. This not only faci- 
litated the work of peace, but the ceflions 
therein agreed to had been obtained with 
fo much difficulty and altercation, notwith- 
ftanding all the vigour refolution and ex- 
tcnfive genius of the Britifh minifter at 
that time, that to. have rejed:ed it and 
gone on upon a. new iyftem, would have 
been opening fuch a wide field of difputc 
and difcuflions^ and of incompatible in- 

N terefts 
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terefts and prejudices, as muft have capi- 
tally embarafled and obftructed the nego- 
tiation from the beginning. The inti- 
mate connedtion this plan had with the 
intereft of the national with the public and 
univerfal fcntiment of the kingdom before 
and after the commencement of the war^ 
and with the motives and caufes that had 
given rife to it, recommended it likewife, 
as the moft perfedl fyftem that could be 
laid down. A happy coincidence of ideas 
in the two courts rendered this plan the 
more prafticable in its execution: for the 
victories we had every where obtained^ 
had diverted France from his ardent defire 
of dominion in North America, and con- 
fined hip views folely to the recovery of 
his fettlements in the Weft Indies, and . 
the retaining of the liberty of fifliing at 
Newfoundland ; and thefe very c^Miquefts 
had infpired in the Britifli court the defire 
of compleating perfecting and fecuring 
their dominion in America, as an objefl: 
of the firft and greateft national confidera- 
tiou and confequeQce^ Agreeably to thefe 

priflb- 
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principles and views, Martinico was given 
back to France*, and the Havana to 
Spain • . In compenfation for which» 
France ** intirely abandoned all the In- 
^^ dian nations, and gave up all his ex- 
** tenfive claims and poffeffions of do- 
^^ minion on the left fide of the river St 
^^ Laurence, including Mobille/* He 
fixed certain clear and indifputable boun- 
daries and barriers between the dominions 
of the two nations *^ by a line drawn from 
** the fource of the Miflifippi, along the 
** middle of that river, to the river Iber- 
<* ville; and from thence along the middle 
" of that river, and the lakes Maurepas 
** and Pontchartrain, to the fea." And 
he gave up to us, at the fame time, " the 
^* free navigation of the river Miflifippi in 
** its full breadth and length. ' " Spain 
likewife ceded " Florida, with fort St 
** Auguftine, and the bay of Penfacola 5 
«« as well as all that Spain pofirefTes on the 

N 2 " con- 
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** continent of North America, caft or to 
" the fouth eaft of the river Miffifippi. • " 
Thefe ceflions and boundaries we may 
now venture to affirm, after having al- 
ready fo fully made out their utility and 
importance, were the moft admirable and 
invaluable acquifitions, and the higheft 
improvement of what had been ceded and 
agreed by the former negociation refpedt- 
ing our fecurity, and all the future trade 
-power and riches to be dcfrived from our 
American empire, that could have been 
expedted or thought of; for the ceffion^ 
made, and all the points fettled by that 
negociation relative to this country, were 
wholly infecure precarious and unfatif* 
fadtory without them. 

In refpedl to the neutral iflands, which 
by the former negociation were to have 
been equally divided between the two 
crowns, with this determined provifo on 
the part of France, that St Lucia fhould 

make 
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make part of the partition to be regulated 
in his favour**; three of them, viz St 
Vincent Dominica and Tobago, were by 
this negotiation declared to remain in full 
right to Great Britain, and only St Lucia 
to be delivered to France * . Befide theie» 
France likewife ceded and guarantied to 
His Majefty in full right, the illands of 
Grenada and the Grenadines*. From 
this fimple narration of fads it is fcUI- 
cvident how much the condition agreed to 
by the former negotiation concerning 
thefe neutral iflands, is bettered and im?- 
proved by the condition ftipulated in this. 
In place of two, we have three of them j 
tuid in place of the fourth, we have the 
Grenades and the Grenadines. It is like- 
wife evident what great attention was 
given to the improvement of our fugar co- 
lonies and the Weft-India trade, after 
having compleated and fecured our firft 

and 
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^ Vid. The laft Memorial of France to Enghnd, 
9th September 1761, Art 5th. 

* Treaty of Peace, Art 9th,— "^ Ditto, Art 9th 
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and grand objeft on the continent of Amc*- 
rica. The value and importance of thefe 
acquifitions are already in part known> 
notwithftanding the indefatigable art and 
labour that has been pra£tifed to depreciate 
them. The large purchafes that have al* 
ready been niade in the Grenades^ and the 
«x:teniive importations from thence^ have 
opened the eyes even of the ftrongeft pre* 
jadice. The ifland Tobago we know to be 
fruitful^and much more extenfive than any 
Other of the neutral iflands. Our fettle^ 
ments there formerly were rendered pre- 
carious and even untenable, from the at- 
tacks made upon the fetders by the In« 
dians ; whereas now that it is fully and 
intirely in our poffeflion, that the crown 
has taken it under prote<Aion, and that 
its contiguity to the Grenades affords the 
means of aid and afSftance ; we have the 
laireft profpeft of its future importance in 
commerce. St Lucia would have been 
highly advantageous to us, by its having 
an excellent port; in other refpefts it is 
as yet uncultivated. But our poiTcilion 

of 
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of it, confidering its very near fituation 
to Martinico, would have been fowing 
the feeds of eternal diffention and animo- 
fity between the two crowns : And this 
inconvenience taken along with the con«- 
iiderable and immediate commercial ad- 
vantages arifing from our pofTeiEon of the 
Grenades, and all the other neutral iflands, 
will fufficiently fatisfy any fair and un- 
biafled enquirer, of the expediency and 
wifdom of relinquifhing iti as nothing 
ought more ftridtly to be attended to, ia 
making a lafting and iblid peace, than ta 
avoid and prevent every occaiion that may 
give rife to future mifunderftandings and 
diiputes. 

To cede to France the ifland of St Pierre,* 
under the condition of an Englifh com- 
miflary to refide there, and the comman- 
der of the Britifli fquadron to vifit it at ; 
pleafure ; were rather terms of mortifica-* 
tion and punifliment, than that we flood 
in need of any fuch fecurity- Refleding 
upon the hoftages demanded ^nd given at* 

the 
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the peace of Aix la Chapelle, it was a jaft 
retribution for that affront. But as the 
Britifli court at that time was more to 
blame for fubmitting to it, than even the 
French were for impofing it ; fo, at this 
time, when we had acquired fuch vaft 
acquifitions and advantages, it was the 
beft and wifeft policy to conclude a peace 
without any, or with as few perfonal or 
national affronts as pofUble ; as thefe of 
all other things wound the natural pride 
and honour of a people mofl, and by that 
means render the peace fo concluded, in- 
supportable and infincere. There is in- 
deed no reafon to imagine, that had the 
two courts been in good humour during 
the former negotiation, and had they been 
agreed in the higher and more important 
gbjedts of the peace, that thefe terms 
would have been at all infifted upon; but 
there having been in all probability a de- 
fign difcovered to overreach on the one 
fide, that no doubt might occafion a jufl 
ijidignation and inflexibility, even in the 
ibaallcft matters, oa the other. To re^ 

move 
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move thcfc obftrudtions, the prefent nego- 
tiation granted to France the little ifland 
of Michelon along with St Pierre ; and 
foothcd his honour, by defifting from the 
impofition of a refident commiffary, and 
the vifitations of theBritifli commander of 
a fquadron. In return for which, France 
agreed to reftridt the libeJ-ty of his fifliing 
within narrower bounds; and, as for- 
merly, engaged not to raife any fortifica- 
tions, or eredt any buildings, but merely 
for the fifliery ; and to keep only a guard 
of fifty men for the police * . By this ad- 
juftment we clearly acquired a large and 
exclufive fifhery, and fecured the limits of 
our wide extended coafts and (hores with 
much more certainty from the landing 
and vifitation of the French, than by the 
former negotiation. For by the 5th article 
of the treaty of peace, ** the fubjedls of the 
'* moft chriftian King have leave to fifh in 
^* the gulph of St Laurence, on condition , 
•* that they do not exercife the faid fifhery 

O *^but 

1 Treaty of Peace^ Art 6tli. 
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'* but at the diftance of three leagues 
^' from all the coafts belonging to Great 
'* Britain, as well thofe of the continent 
" as thofe. of the iflands fituated in the 
** faid gulph of St Laurence. And as to 
" the^ fifhery on the coafts of the ifland 
" Cape-Breton, the fubjeds of the moft 
*^ chriftian King fhall not be permitted to 
" exercife the faid fifhery but at the dif- 
** tancc of fifteen leagues from the coafts 
" of the ifland Cape-Breton." It has 
been objected to this article, that it is 
illufory and eafily to be evaded, from the 
difficulty of determining, in the fea, the 
exa<3: diftances prohibited. But this ob- 
jedlion can only be of weight with thofe 
who are prejudiced and biaffed to believe 
every thing on one fide, and to admit no- 
thing as right on the other : for matters in 
this cafe are as eafily to be determined, as 
the limits and boundaries at fea of neutral 
powers, within which no captures can be 
made; for where any controverfy arifes 
on this head, the preparatory examinations, 
and the courfe of evidence on the fide of 

the 
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the captors, and on the fide of the capti- 
vated, along with the collateral circum- 
fiances relating to the behaviour of the 
captivated at the time of the chace, and 
at the time when taken ; afford as clear and 
certain means of determining in fuch mat- 
ters, as in any general cafes that happen 
in the courfe of a war. 

The cunette of Dunkirk was agreed 
to be deflroyed, immediately after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the prefent 
treaty " ; a point which, tho* inflexibly 
infifled upon in the former negotiation, 
was moft tenacioufly refufed by France 
from the beginning to the end of it. " 

In the former negociation France had 
infifled upon having Senegal, or Goree, 
reflored. The Britifh court perfifled on 
the ceflion of both in the mofl ample , 
manner ; but declared at the fame time, 

O 2 " that 
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** that if the court of France would 
fuggeft any reafonable expedient to 
provide themfelves with negroes that 
•* might not be too detrimental to the 
•* interefts of the Britifti fubjedls in Africa^ 
" His Majefty would willingly enter upon 
•* a difcuffion of this fubjcft. ** '* France 
replied, ♦* that the King was willing to 
" guaranty the pofleffion of Senegal and 
** Goree to the crown of England, pro- 
** vided England would guaranty the pof- 
** feflion of the fettjements of Anamaboo 
" and Akra, on the coaft of Africa. ^ '* 
It is evident from thefe approaches the 
two courts made towards one another 
upon this head, notwithflanding their ill 
humour, that had they been agreed in the 
more eflential point, this would have made 
no diiFerence between them. Accordingly, 
upon this lafl: negociation, the Britifh 
court reflored the barren rock of Goree to 

France^ 

• Fid. The Anfwrer of the Britifh Court to the 
Ukimatum of France, &c. Art 3. 

9 Vid. The laft Memorial of France, &c. Art 3, 
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France, as an expedient to provide herfelf 
with negroes, and the lead deftrudlive one 
to the interefts of the Britifh fubjedls in 
Africa, all whofe fettlemcnts were intirely 
preferred and fecured, and the valuable 
fettlement of Senegal added to them. ^ 

In the negociation of 176 1 the affairs 
of the Eaft Indies were totally unadjufted, 
and agreed to be remitted to the mutual 
altercations and difcuflions of the two 
companies. ' In that of 1762, the Britifli 
miniftry referred to our own Eaft India 
company what related to that quarter of 
the world ; and when that ciompany had 
committed a capital error with refpeft to 
the ftipulations agreed to in the prelimi- 
naries, redtified compleatly in the treaty 
of peace: by which it is ftipulated, that 
** Great Britain fhall reftore to France, 

^^ in 
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•' in the condition they are now in, the 
** different faftories which that crown 
** poffeffed, as well on the coaft of Coro- 
*^ mandel and Orixa, as in that of Mala- 
•* bar, as alfo in Bengal, at the beginning 
" of the year 1749. And His moft 
** chriftian Majefty renounces all preten- 
*' fions to the acquifition which he had 
** made on the coaft of Coromandel and 
** Orixa, lince the faid beginning of the 
** year 1749. His moft chriftian Majefty 
** fhall reftore/ pn his fide, all that he 
. ** may have conquered from Great Britain 
** in the Eaft Indies during the prefent 
*• war ; and will exprefsly caufe Nattal 
** and Tapanoully in the ifland of Sumatra 
" to be reftorcd; He engages further, not 
*' to ereft fortifications, or to keep troops 
** in any part of the dominions of the 
" Subah of Bengal ; and in order to pre- 
" ferve future peace on the coaft of Coro- 
" mandel and Orixa, the Englifh and 
*' French (hall acknowledge Mahomet 
" Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the 
'^ Carnatick, and Salabat Jing for lawful 

'' Subah 
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''^ubah of the Decan, &c. * '* The con- 
dition in which the French faftories were 
reftored, was with their fortification and 
defences wholly and entirely demolifhed : 
and whilft a becoming and commendable 
moderation was (hewn in reftoring to that 
crown his former pofleflions there, a moft 
prudent and laudable precaution was taken 
for removing future danger to ourfelves 
from his neighbourhood, by depriving 
him of fortifications and troops in the 
dominions of Bengal, and bringing liira 
to acknowledge the fame Subahs that we 
acknowledged. Half a century at leaft, 
without thefe precautions, would have 
reftored the French to their former prof- 
perity and importance ; and with all thefe 
precautions taken and advantages on our 
fide, it will be our fault certainly, if ever 
they rival us there again. 

The court of France had moft in- 
flexibly perfifted, in every part of the 

former 

• ^^ 
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former negotiation, that ** the captures 
** made at fea by England before the de- 
^ claration of var, were objefts of legal 
^* reftitution; and as fuch, challenged the 
right of nations, that fome expedient 
might be agreed upon in the treaty as a 
«* recompence for them. ' ^* In this ne- 
gociation he defifted from every part of 
this very extenfive demand, and gave up 
the whole controveriy. 

In 1 76 1, no provifion whatever had 
Ibeen made for the reimburfement of the 
jexpences incurred by the maintenance of 
the prifoners of war, which amounted to 
a very important fum in our favour. In 
1762, the treaty of peace ftipulates, that 
•* each crown refped:ively fliall pay the 
" advances which fhall have been made 
** for the fubfiftence and maintenance of 
" thefe prifoners, by the ibvereign of the 
^* country where they fhall have been 

detained : 
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<< detained : and fecurities (hall be red- 
" procally given for the payment of the 
" debts which the prifoners fhall havq 
** contrailed in the countries where^they 
" have been detained, until their intirc 
" liberty. " " 

In the firft negociation, the Canadian 
bills due by the crown of France had 
made no part of the deliberations. In 
the laft, by the treaty of peace, " His 
** moft chriflian Majefly declares, that 
'^ they (hall be pundhially paid, agreeable 
*^ to the liquidation made, in a convenient 
** time, according to the diftance of the 
" places and to what fhall be poffible. * '* 

Thus far the merits of the peace as 
refpefting its firft grand objcd, have been 
confidered in a comparative view with 

. P the 

* Treaty of Peace, Art 3d. 
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the negociation of 1 76 1 } and as relpedb- 
ing the interefts of Great Britain^ con- 
neded with the motives and caufes of the 
war; and other interefts of an inferior 
degree. 

The fecond grand objeft was, the 
King and kingdom of Portugal ; yet ftiU 
keeping fight of the King of Pruffia, 
and the general iptereft of Europe. Our 
firm attachment to the King of Pruffia 
was founded and juftified upon the com- 
bined afibciation againfl him of the 
powers of Auftria Germany Ruffia Frapce 
Sweden and Saxony, by which thepro- 
teflant interefl, the liberties of Germany^ 
and the ballance of Europe were in the 
laid and moil inupinent danger. In 1 76 1 » 
he was almoft ftript of all his dominions; 
and heaven and his good foitune fedmed 
finally to abandon him*. In this defperate 
fituation of his affairs Great^Rritain. was 
his only ally, and the Britifh court, during 
the negotiation of that year, flood im- 
moveably fixed in his intereft, and der 
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termlned to fupport him with efficacy 
' and vigour in his laft extremities. In 
1762 his good fortune again returned to 
him; and heaven becoming propitious, 
deared the fky, difpelled the ftorm, and 
elevated him .once more to the fummit 
of victory conqueft and glory ! His im- 
]>lacable enemy, the Emprefs Elizabeth, 
died. The Czar, Peter the Third, fuc- 
ceeded her. Ruffia then became his 
friend; generoufly rq/tored him all the 
great and important acquifitions that had 
been made upon him in that quarter; 
and evert aflifted him with an army to 
contend with the reft of the confederates. 
Peter was foon taken off. The prefent 
Emprefs Catharine feized on the reins of 
government : and tho* fhe recalled the 
Ruffian troops, fhe neverthelefs adhered 
ftriftly to the treaty of peace which her 
hulband had made with Pruffia, and faith- 
fully evacuated all the Ruffian conquers. 
The Britifh minifter at Peterfburg em- 
ployed all the influence of the Britifh 
court there, with indefatigable addrefs, 

P 2 in 
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in Alpport of all thefe favourable events* 
Sweden had early followed the example . 
of the Czar Peter, in entering into terms 
of accommodation with the court of 
Berlin, In the midfl of this aufpicious 
turn of fortune in Germany, the nego- 
elation was opened and carried on be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The 
Britlfli court now faw Ruflia, the moft 
powerful member of that moft threatning. 
and formidable alliance which had com- 
bined for the deftrudtion of Pruflia, taken 
off and united with him in friendfhip^ 
Sweden had likewife become his friend* 
Saxony was ruined and without all power 
to hurt. The arms together with the 
genius of the Pruflian Monarch were an 
overmatch for thofe of the houfe of 
Auftria. Europe demanded peace. The 
moft eiTential interefts of Great Britain re- 
quired it. The end for which the Ger- 
man war was undertaken, was anfwered. 
Pruffia was reinftated in all his royal do- 
minions, and mafter of Silefia. In order 
therefore that he might make peace, and 

fecure 
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fecure himfelf with the greateft advantage, 
it was only neceflary to take off France 
from giving any further aid or affiftance 
to Auftria ; and for that purpofe it was 
ftipulated, ** that France ihould evacuate 
*^ Cleves Wefel Guelders, and all the do- 
f* minions belonging to the King of 
** Pruffia; that the armies of both crowns 
** fhould evacuate the countries they oc- 
** cupied in Weftphalia, lower Saxony, on 
" the lower Rhine, the upper Rhine, and 
*^ all the empire, and retreat into the do-* 
" minions of their refpedlive fovereigns. 
^* And both crowns engaged and pro- 
" mifed to each other not to furnifh any 
" fuccours of any kind, to their refpedlive 
'* allies, who fhould continue engaged in 
** the war in Germany. ^ *' For the court 
of London to have continued the war at 
this time, would have been to have facri- 
ficed all the intereft of Great Britain, in 
order to give the King of Pruflia a chance 
of becoming a conqueror. To conclude 

peace 
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peace with France, and take off that 
powerful and only remaining ally of the 
houfe of Auftria, was to fecond Pruffia's 
good fortune, and place him in a road 
of vifltory, which muft lead him to the 
moil: equitable fair and advantageous 
peace, and fecure all the ends for which 
the war Was undertaken. It was indeed 
to do him a much greater fervice, than to 
have continued the war, and by that means 
kept France attached to Auftria. For the 
French were always greatly fuperior to us 
in their number of troops ; and all that 
we could do, even with the abilities of a 
general infinitely fuperior to all thofe of 
the enemy, was only to maintain a defen- 
five war, without giving aftual and ef- 
fedtivc affiftance to our ally. But by 
agreeing at this time to the propofitions 
of France, and leaving Pruflia and Auftria 
to themfelves, we took off the weight of 
France from the fcale of Auftria ; and by 
difbanding our armies in Germany, threw 
an adlual and moft valuable fupply of ve- 
teran foldiers, with one of the beft and 

moft 
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moft fortunate generals in Europe, into 
the fcde of Pruffia, fhould he find it ne-* 
ceflary for obtaining his purpofes to pur- 
foe his conquefts. Having thus yielded 
to the propofitions of France, and in yield- 
ing opened the way for the King of Pruffia 
to a fecure and advantageous peace; the 
court of London remained firm and in- 
flexibly fixed upon the falvation of the 
King and kingdom of Portugal. Here 
was an ally that of himfelf could not have 
flood a moment before the united force of 
his enemies. His kingdom actually at- 
tacked; whole provinces giving way; and 
his feat of government ready to be over- 
turned: what objeft fo worthy and noble 
as this for the exercife of the good faiths 

magnanimity, and heroifm of Great Bri?- 
tain ! We had fent a handful of troops to 

his affiftance. They behaved with a fpirit 
gallantry and eclat, worthy of their coun- 
try; but they were wholly infufficient 
to ward off the fatal calamity, and we 
wholly unable to afford greater and frefh 
fupplies. Here in a moft diflinguifhedT 

manner 
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manner appeared the efFedls of our, naval 
conquefts of 1762; and the fortitude of 
the Britifh court in being now as firm and 
immoveable in the caufe of Portugal, as 
formerly on a like occafion in the caufe 
of Pruffia. France and Spain yielded in 
their turn to our propofitions, and reftored 
the King of Portugal to the full fovereign- 
ty and pofleffion of all his dominions, as 
well in Europe, as in America Africa and 
the Eaft Indies, * 

Thus far the merits of the peace in 
its fecond grand objedt have been con- 
fidered ; and we fee how both in the one 
and the other, it had a dire<fl or collateral 
relation to the negociation of 176 1, and 
how much it enlarged and improved that 
plan. But it likewife took in and ad-» 
jufted a new objeiSt, which had relpedt 
to the differences fubfifting between the 
crowns of G reat Britain and Spain ; which 
had been rejedted with great propriety in 

the 
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tlic former confcrcilces with France, be- 
fcaufe ot the manner in which it had bcett 
obtruded. 

Th£s£ differences coniiiled of three 
|)articulars, in which Spain demanded 

I ft. The reftitution of fome captures, 
which had been made upon the Spanifli 
flag during the prefent war. 

iid. The privilege of the Spanifli nation, 
to fifli upon the banks of Newfoundland. 

3d, The demolition of the Englifli fet- 
tlements, made upon the Spanifli terri- 
tories in tht bay of Honduras. 

The firft refpefting the prizes was re- 
ferred to the courts of juftice of the ad- 
iniralty of Great Britain. * 

And as to the fecond, which refpedts 
the fifliery, " His moft catholic Majefly 
** defifts, as well for himfclf, as for his 

Q_ " fuc- 
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<« fucceffors, from all pretentions which 
** he may have formed, in favour of the 
*^ Guipufcoans, and other his fubjeds, to 
** the right of fifhing in the neighbour- 
" hood of the ifland of Newfoundland* * ** 

An d as to the third, re(peftihg Honduras, 
" His Britannick Majefty fliall caufe to Be 
^* demoliihed all the fortifications which 
bis fubjedts fhall have erected in the 
bay of Honduras, and other places in 
the territory of Spain in that part of 
" the world, four months after the rati- 
" fication of the prefent treaty; and His 
catholic Majcfty fhall not permit His 
Britannick Majefty's fubjefts, or their 
" workmen, to be difhirbed, or molefted, 
** under any pretence whatfoevcr, in thp 
faid places, in their occupation of cutt- 
ing, loading and carrying away log- 
wood : and for this purpofe, they may 
^' build without hindrance, and occupy 
i^ without interruption, the houfes and 

*^ maga- 
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^^ magazines which areneceflary for them^ 
'* for their families, and for their effedts ; 
*' and His catholic Majefly affures to 
'* them, by this article, the full enjoy- 
'* meht of thofe advantages, and powers, 
'^ on the Spanifh coafts and territories, as 
^^ above ftipulated, immediately after the 
^' ratification of the prefent treaty ^'* 



These adjuftmcnts of the Spanifli de- 
inahds exadlly agree with what the Bri- 
tiffi court voluntarily offered to the court 
of Spain in the inftrudlions tranfmitted by 

Mr P— at London to Lord B at 

Madrid, under the 28th of July 1761, 
^ immediately after the French court had 
been repulfed in their attempts to intro- 
duce the complaints of Spain as a part of 
their negociation, arid His catholic Ma- 
jefty as the guarantee of the treaty. This 
circumftance, whilft it proves the pro- 
priety and equity of the Britifh minifter's 
condudt at that time, and the folly and 

Qj^t in- 
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injuftice of the Spanifh court in com^ 
iBcncing a war for what they readily gav? 
up in every point at making peace; (hews 
likewifc the incoherence inconfiftency an4 
virulence of the ipirit of party, in the ob-r 
jcdkions that have been thrown out to this 
part of the peace^ For it has been con-^ 
tended and infifted upon, that we had a 
right to the poffeflion of the bay of Hon- 
duras i and that the forts eredted there 
were our fccurity ; and by giving up thoie 
forts, and admitting the Spanifh claim to 
the right of poffeflion of the. bay of Hon* 
duf-as, we remain now without any fecu* 
rity, and depend intircly on the good will 
and fufferance of that nation for our log- 
wood trade. Now, admitting this ob* 
je<aion, for arguments fake only, in its full 
ilrength; it would not be the foUy or 
fault of the minifter in 1762, but of the 
minifter in 1761. Yet the real fa<a: is^ 
that the lawlefs buccaneers of America 
were the firft who introduced us to this 
trade, and gave rife to thofe fettlement^ 
and forts ^ if either the one or the other 

inay 
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^ay deferve thofe names in that part of the 
country. The crown of Spain pofTefled 
lAcontrovertably the fovercignty and do- 
minion of thpic parts, and complained 
loudly from the beginning of the intrufion 
and innovation that had been made upon 
that part of his territory. This fubjed of 
complaint contiQued from that time to 
this. It wa$» along with the contraband 
trade, the caufe of a war ; and hurt the 
pride and augmented the diigqft of that 
court towards Great Britain, which has, 
in the iflue, very" eminently injured our 
commercial interefts with Spain, and ad- 
vanced thofe of France. The minifter 
of 1 76 1 was too wife and too vigilant, as 
well as too honeft and firm, to admit or 
give up any fuch point of confequence as 
the Spanilh right of dominion in the bay 
of Honduras, had it not clearly and un- 
deniably exifted. He therefore pcrfifted 
in our right to the log wood .trade, and ac- 
knowledged the crown of Spain to have 
the right of dominion in the country; 
and the minifter or minifters of 1762 

would 
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would have certainly been either much 
unaoquainted with the ftate of things, or 
much too captious^ to have deviated from 
{o clear and equitable a pla^i of pacifica-^ 
tipn. As to the point of fecurity, the 
fubje^Sts of Great Britain have not only all 
the fecurity that the fubje&s of any crown 
on earth haye in the dominions of any 
cither cro^yn ; but by this, article of the 
treaty of peace have acquired a legal and 
acknowledged right to the logwood trade, 
and to build and occupy houfes and maga- 
zines for their families and effecfts : and are 
aflured, by His catholic Majefty, of the full 
enjoyment of thofe advantages and powers 
on the Spaniih coafl and territories, as fti- 
pulated in the iaid article. This afTurance 
is a fecurity for advantages and powers far 
beyond what the fubjed:s of any ftate, 
coniidered as fuch, have in the dominions 
of any other ftate. And the whole of 
this artigle being a condition on the one 
part and the other, not an adt of grace and 
favour in the Spanifh crown that may be 
withdrawn at pleafure ; fhould any inno- 
vations 



vations be made and perfifted in, on th^ 
fide of Spain, it may give us a juft title 
and claim to a further and ftronger fe-> 
curity, that of protecting ourfelves dh 
account of the ill obfervance of his part 
t)f thc' ilipulated condition: which is k 
point of fo much importatice, that whil^ 
it is duly attended to, it may be reafonably 
prefumed, the court of Spain will, fbt 
their own fake, think it their interdft, 
moft religioufly to obferve their part of 
the condition, and allow us the fall en^ 
jdyment of the advantages and powers 
tonfirnied to us by this article of the 
tredty of jJeace* 

An obje^on hath likeiVife been ftarted, 
which is, indeed, rather a criticifm ilpoil 
the mode of exprefiion, than an objeftion 
againft the merit of the fecond article of 
adjuftment with Spain, concerning the 
the right of filhing on the banks of New- 
foundland. It is confined entirely to the 
word DESIST, which has* been repre- 
fented as too vague and equivocal an ex- 
prefiion. 
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preflion. Had Spun been ever acknoi^> 
ledged. by us to have had that right of 
fifhing in the neighbourhood Of New* 
foundland^ to cede reilore or renounce 
iuch rightj would have been very proper: 
but to cede reftore or renounce a right 
l^^rhich we never acknowledged to exift, 
Would have appeared not only a little ex- 
ceptionable in point of language^ but, in 
a political fenfe^ would have been to have 
granted a great deal too much. To defifl 
from a right which a perfon has formed 
to himfelf^ and which Was not acknow- 
ledged by the perfon or party^ from whom 
he claimed^ feems very eafy to be under* 
ftood ; and, in the plain fimple fenfe of 
the wordy denotes that right to ceafe and 
be annihilated. For as the right wat 
formed by himfelf, it exifted only by his 
perfifting in it ; when therefore he defifted 
from» or ceafed to perfift in it^ it loft its 
exiftance and became a nonentity. In 
terms of the article therefore to " defiflk 
** as well for himfelf as his fucceflbrs 
^* from all pretentions which he may have 

^^ formed 
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\ *' formed/' was, very clearly and expU«« 
citly, to declare, that that right, or thofe 
pretenfions, were extinguifhed ceafed an4 
annihilated for ever. On duly refleding 
on the import of the word Desist in thii 
article, and the nature of the right that 
was to be given up, it may perhaps, not-* 
withflanding all that has been faid againft 
it, appear not only proper, but the fullefl 
and mod adequate term that could have 
been made ufe of upon this occafion. 

From this furvey of the peace and the 
merits of the two feveral negociations of 
1 76 1 and 1762, this conclufion neceflarily 
refults ; that the end and motive of the 
war, and national indemnification and ie- 
ciirity, were ftriftly attended to, and were 
the primary objefts of both: that the 
acquifitions of Martinico and the Havana 
were made ufe of in the treaty of peace, 
to improve augment aqd. perfect thefe 
views, not only by the richnef? and extent 
of the additional dominions thereby ceded 
and added to the crOwn of Great Britain 

R in 
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in the regions of North America; but by 
the boundary and line of fecurity drawn 
between us and the French, by which wc 
have the Indian nations left intirely to our . 
own management, and withbut which the 
^hole that had been obtained in the 
negociation of 1761 would have been 
intirely precarious and infecure: that 
whatever tended to an adjuftment in the 
firft,' was advantageoufly fettled and eftab- 
iifhed by the lafl: that whatever waa 
tenacioufly and obftinately refufed by the 
enemy in the firft, was wholly and abfo- 
lutely given up by him in the laft : that 
what had made no part gf the firft coa* 
Terences, was to the intereft and emolu- 
ment of Great Britain adjufled and fixed 
$y the laft : and that after having ampli- 
6ed improved and fecured this firft grand 
and national objeift of dominion in North 
America, the negociation of 1761 was 
ijkewife highly improved by the valuable 
acquifitions of three in place of two of 
the neutral iflands, and the cefiion of the 
Orenades and Grenadines^ which made up 

na 
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no part of that firft negociation.-; — That in 
refpcdt of the fecond grand objeft, the 
treaty of peace not only opened the way 
and facilitated the accommodation of 
the king of Pruffia with the houfc ot 
Auftria, by which he obtained all the ob- 
je6ls and advantages for which the war 
had been undertaken ; but refcued the 
King and kingdom of Portugal from in- 
evitable conqueft and defolatioji : an ob- 
jeft not only worthy of the greateft mag- 
nanimity and heroifm, but which com- 
prehended in it in a very eminent degree 
the commercial intereft and felicity of 
Great Britain. — That along with thefetwo 
grand objedts, the treaty of peace adjufted 
our'difFerences with Spain upon terms the 
moft honourable for the nation, being the 
very fame which the court and minifler 
of Great Britain had voluntarily offered 
him in 1761. — And finally that the plan 
of peace in 1761 being not only perfected 
in all refpefts; but alfo enlarged and aug- 
mented by acquifitions of much higher 
importance and value by the treaty of 

R 2 peace 
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In the regions of North America; but by 
the boundary and line of fecurity drawn 
between us and the French, by which wc 
have the Indian nations left intirely to our 
own management, and withbut which the 
V^hole that had been obtained in the 
negociation of 1761 would have been 
intirely precarious and infecure: that 
whatever tended to an adjuftment in the 
iirft, was advantageoufly fettled and eftab- 
lifhed by the lafl: that whatever waa 
tcnacioufly and obftinately refufed by the 
enemy in the firft, was wholly and abfo- 
lutely given up by him in the laft : that 
what had made no part gf the firft coa* 
fercnces, was to the intereft and emolu- 
ment of Great Britain adjufted and fixed 
$y the laft : and that after having ampli- 
fied improved and fecured this firft grand 
and national objed: of dominion in North 
America,, the negociation of 1761 was 
likewife highly improved by the valuable 
acquifitions of three in place of two of 
the neutral iflands, and the cefiion of the 
Grenades and Grenadines^ which made up 
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no part of that firft negoclation.-; — That in 
refpedt of the fecond grand objcft, the 
treaty of peace not only opened the way 
and facilitated the accommodation of 
the king of Pruffia with the houfe ot 
Auftria, by which he obtained all the ob- 
je6ls and advantages for which the war 
had been undertaken ; but refcued the 
King and kingdom of Portugal from in- 
evitable conqueft and defolatioji : an ob- 
jeft not only worthy of the greateft mag- 
nanimity and heroifm, but which com- 
prehended in it in a very eminent degree 
the commercial intereft and felicity of 
Great Britain. — That along with thefetwo 
grand objedts, the treaty of peace adjufted 
our differences with Spain upon terms the 
moft honourable for the nation, being the 
very fame which the court and minifler 
of Great Britain had voluntarily offered 
him in 176 1. — And finally that the plan 
of peace in 1761 being not only perfected 
in all refpefts; but alfo enlarged and aug- 
mented by acquifitions of much higher 
importance and value by the treaty of 
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In the regions of North America; but by 
the boundary and line of fecurity drawn 
between us and the French, by which we 
have the Indian nations left intirely to our > 
own management, and withbut which jthe 
^hole that had been obtained in the 
negociation of 1761 would have been 
intirely precarious and infecure: that 
whatever tended to an adjuftment in the 
firft, was advantageoufly fettled and eftab- 
iifhed by the lafl: that whatever was 
tenacioufly and obftinately refufed by the 
enemy in the firft, was wholly and abfo- 
lutely given up by him in the laft : that 
what had made no part gf the firft coa* 
j^rcnces, was to the intereft and emolu- 
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ment of Great Britain adjufled and fixed 
$y the lafl : and that after having ampli- 
$ed improved and fecured this firfl grand 
and national objeft. of dominion in North 
America, the negociation of 1761 was 
Ukewife highly improved by the valuable 
acq^uiiitions of three in place of two of 
the neutral iflands, and the ceflion of the 
Crenades and Grenadines, which made up 
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no part of that firft negociation.i — That in 
refpedl of the fecond grand objeft, the 
treaty of peace not only opened the way 
and facilitated the accommodation of 
the king of Pruffia with the houfe of 
Auftria, by which he obtained all the ob- 
jefts and advantages for which the war 
had been undertaken ; but refcued the 
King and kingdom of Portugal from in- 
evitable conqueft and defolation : an ob- 
jeift not only worthy of the greateft mag- 
nanimity and heroifm, but which com- 
prehended in it in a very eminent degree 
the commercial intereft and felicity of 
Great Britain. — That along with thefetwo 
grand objedls, the treaty of peace adjufted 
our'differences with Spain upon terms the 
moft honourable for the nation, being the 
very fame which the court and minifter 
of Great Britain had voluntarily offered 
him in 176 1. — And finally that the plan 
of peace in 1 76 1 being not only perfected 
in all refpedts; but alfo enlarged and aug- 
mented by acquifitions of much higher 
importance and value by the treaty of 
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peace lA 1762J ivhatever praiTc is due to 
the former, the fame highly accumulated 
and increafed mufl of courfe be due to the 
latter. — The blind fury of paflion and 
par^ keeps this circumftance from being 
attended to; yet it is neverthelefs ne- 
ceflarily true, that thefe negociations muil 
ftand or fall one with the other ; /or if the 
plan was good in 1761^ the improvements 
added to it in 1762 made it fo much 
better. And thus, after all, we find that 
the true intereft of Mr P — and Lord B — , 
or the partifans of 176 1 and 1762, how- 
ever violently they juiUe one another, is, 
in fo far as relates to the peace, one and 
the fames and that to a£t with coniiftency, 
or have any lafting national applaufe, they 
muft agree andfupport one another in this 
one point, let them difi*er ever fo much in 
perfond and private views about the dif- 
pofal of places and managing the. treafiire 

and power of the nation. 

« 

It was obfcrvcd in fetting out upon 
this difquifition> that the preliminaries of 

peace 
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peace were approved of by parliaxxxent^ 
and it becomes now of importance to infift 
further upon this very material circum** 
ilance. The opinion and judgment an4 
aAs of parliament are the legal and con-r 
ftitutional opinion and judgment and zQ^ 
of the nation. It has been faid, and will 
readily be admitted^ that parliaments arc 
not infallible ; but neither is the nation^ 
were her voice taken by poll. It has beea 
iaid too, that parliaments may be in*- 
iluenced by paffion, by party, by bribery 
and corruption ; and fo like wife may the 
nation. All may have heard, and many 
may have known this to have been the 
cafe, to a certain degree, both of the one 
and the other ; and happy would it have 
been for the caufe of virtue liberty and 
the conilitution, had all thefe evils been 
prevented and removed, as far as it was 
at two periods evidently within the power 
of human wifdom and true patriot afie<5tioa 
to have prevented and remedied them. 
But it will neverthelefs remain true, that 
the. voice and fentiment of parliament 

is 
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is the only regular and conftitutional 
ftandard and criterion that we have of the 
voice and fentiment of the nation. The 
Prince therefore endowed with the highcft 
patriot virtue, and the utmoft benevolence 
and affedtion towards the freedom liberty 
and happinefs of his people, will be who 
in the execution of htis royal powers and 
prerogatives, and in the accomplifhment 
of the meafures and plans he has laid 
down for the honour advantage and utility 
of his people, confults with and takes the 
opinion of his parliament as far as the 
nature of the tranfaftion he has in hand 
will permit; that from thence, as from 
the only true and conflitutional fource, he 
may know the minds and fentiments of 
his people concerning the object of his 
purfuit. Minifters therefore acting under 
fuch a prince, encouraging within their 
refpediive fpheres fo amiable a difpofition, 
and defirous of having their own condudt 
in bringing about his meafures infpedted 
and judged of by the national council, 
adt upon the moft enlarged plan of popular 

libertv. 
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liberty, and mofl agreeably to die gehios 
and fpirit of the firiti(h conftitution. And 
thofe tranfadtions thus brought about and 
carried into execution with the fandioa 
and approbation of parliament, are there* 
fore the itioil national, mofl conftitutional, 
and moft perfed; ads that can exiil in the 
ilate. This is mofl: flridUy and truly the 
cafe of that very treaty of peace, which we 
have now had under confideration; The 
^^Ag glorying in the fuperlatjve dignity 
of reigning in the hearts and afFedtions of 
a great and free people, and his miniflsrs 
ambitious to fubmit their conduct to the 
difquifitions and judgment of the national 
council, after having exerted the prcro-^ 
gative of the crown in adjufting the preli*^ 
minaries of pieace with the enemy, freely 
refered thofe. pteliminaiies themfelves to 
the difcuflioh ttnd opinion ef parliament* 
The parliainent ^i one of its fuliefl: fefiioiis' 
in. 1 76 2, approved of them in the mofl 
donfpicuous and diflinguifhed manner;: 
the houfe of Lords without the leafl di**^ 
vifiQn> and the houfe of commons witi^ 

fuch 
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iiich a divifion as was of tEe very leaft 
impoctance, and exprefled much more 
iiroperly the impotent acrimony of private 
fnque and diigufl in a very few indivi-^ 
.duals* than any difference in public opinion 
and ientiment. The King and his mi- 
fiifiers^ fupported thus by the public* the 
known* the co-operating voice and fenti- 
mtsit of his people expreiTed in parlia-^ 
cnent* proceeded: in the work of peace* 
and finally.. adjufied it by the difinitive 
treaty* Addrefles .of congratulation were 
preiented to the throne from all quarters 
ofl.the kingdomu'in confeqfueitce of thief 
toept ; and/ on the- fuhiequent fe^on* ut 
Norcmbec 1763^ the parliament again^^ 
byLaddrefles fronx both houfes* renewed 
its. approbation:: in :the' ao^ifft >terniis*iiii 
gmteful farififaflann and: ; acqakfcence^ 
This fad alone iwould eftaUiik and vindi^- 
cate the peace at 2. natioEialiaad conflifiu*' 
tional ad* .whatever faoks .]ii|rere to be^ 
found in it. For the fame, iieafon it woidd' 
vindicate .and: juftiiy- the minifters con^ 
oerned in negociating ' it, ' bccaufe mere^ 

invo- 
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.involuntary errors and miftakcs are, Jn 
fallible beings, no ground of juft repre^ 
heiifion. But when the merits of the 
peace, as already difplayed, are taken into 
view, the motives of the*- war accom- 
plifhedf ineftimable advantages gained, 
together with 'perfeft fecurity in the im- 
provement and enjoyment of them; it 
becomes then a peace worthy of our 
highefl: applaufe, and the minifters of it 
merit furely in courfe jfbme eminent de*- 
gree of our thanks and efteem. 

The virulence and violence t)f party, 
and the facility- with which it difpenfes 
with all regard to frudi and decdncy, is 
in . nothing more confpicuous, than in 
imputing this peacd to the fingle arbitrary 
adt of Lord B — ; unlefs it be that moft 
infblent and enormotis falfehood, by which 
the judgment and approbiation of parlia- 
ment has been impeached, in the eye of 
die pubUc, . with having been influenced 
by bribery and corruption.-— Bribed and 
comipted to do what ?-— To make a peacei 

S that 
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^at is repleat with the moft eilential ao4 
permanent ^vantages to the nfition» at 
the vy^ijole expence and l^fs of the.cncmy ; 
jt peace that extends ^er dominion, en- 
larges her power^ and amplifies and im- 
proves her commerce^ upon the :m9ft fQlid 
jafting ^d fbrniidable foundations ; a 
|)eace that prevented her.fipm being over- 
whelnoed with bankruptgy and ruin» which 
muA have been h^r )Q|t; by proti-^iSing the 
3;^ar under, the.ngce^ary aiul unavoidable 
circumflances of a mpri? exorhkint in- 
creafe of her already enormous and almofl 
infupportable .pttbl^'.debtj ti peace that 
piit a ftop to thQ f^Fth^r, effufion of the 
blood of her galki^ fonfit ^dready too 
inuch exhaufted by the^wari and in their 
prefenration preferved in vigour^ whs^t 
iblely depended upOnitl)em» and was for 
y^antJBf hands in th«^ gr^iateft hazard of 
t>eing loit^ her trade her commerce and 
agriculture ^ a pe^ce that annihilalied 9nd 
prevented the immediate and maftdireful 
effei^ of the moft abandoned attempt that 
could be devifed by. the moft jiiD^igate 

^ Ipirit 
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^irit of any fsi6ion, that of rCi&ng iH^ 
temal civil diflentioh difcord and feditionf» 
by animating and infpiring dne part of the 
kingdom and ]pecple with jealouly con- 
tempt and hatred of the other^ wheii the 
higheft unanimity and the whole and in^ 
tire force of the nation was all little 
enough to profecute with fuccefa the 
grand objed: of the war; in £hort a peace 
that terminated a moft deftrudtive tho* 
profperous war^ not only with honour 
and juftice, but to the higheft national 
advantage and utility^ and which notwith*- 
ftanding all the paffion prejudice and in- 
decency of party, is and cannot but be 
univerfally acknowledged as the beft peace 
ever Great Britain made?— Are thefe the 
objeds that arc to be afcertained by 
bribery and corruption ? — Certainly not.— 
The merit of fuch condu<3: juftifies the 
• s^AotB, and the plan itfelf the approvers 
of it. Were it even poffible that the 
court was under tlie neceflity of exercifing 
bribery and corruption to procui*e the na- 
tional approbation to fuch a peace as this, 

S 2 truth 
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truth ^oijld compel us for the firft tifl» • 
to acknowledge, that in this fingle cafct 
whatever idea we had of the corrupted, 
the corrupters merited our highefl praifc 
But in fo heavy, fo criminal and deteftable 
an accufation as this, ihould we not have 
fome proof, fome femblance and fhadow 
of evidence at leaft, to influence our be- 
lief? Arc general warrants fuch dreadful 
things ? Is the confinement of one man 
takwi tip by- this kind of warrant, which 
has in like cafes been the prafticp of every 
adminiftration fince the revolution, fo 
Shocking in the eye of the public, and fo 
tremendouily dangerous to liberty, as to 
agitate the courts of law, and engrofs the 
attention of the nation \ and is the honour 
fame and reputation of fo many illuflrious 
individuals, as compofe the legiilature, of 
no moment ? Is the honour fame and repu- 
tation of the nation itfelf, known and ap- 
pearing only by the medium of this auguft 
body, of no fort of eftimation ? What can 
tend more immediately to flir. up unjuft 
dilcontent and fedition among the people, 

to 
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to the overtuming of all order refpeffc aod 
obedience in the ftate^ than to impreft 
upon the minds of men this idea, that 
the public money is diiiipated in the ckufe 
of corruption, and diat the whole parlia- 
ment is the paffive objed and patient, in* 
fluenced and adting ujoderthis mercenaiy 
leading and dire^on ? And fhall the grofs 
infinuations to this purpofe of one un« 
happy and infatuated man, the dupe of 
his own vanity and paflion, the tool and 
firebrand of a party, be received and pro- 
pagated with fuccefs, and he himfelf be- 
come theobjed: of ourcompaf&on; whilft 
leaving the fide of candour and judgment, 
we fufFer ourfelves to be imprefied with 
the bafefl and falfefl ideas of our govern- 
ment and legiflature ? — It is impoffible* — 
The good fenfe of the nation, altho' vi- 
gbroufly attacked, has not yet been de- 
molifhed. The natural honour integrity 
and juflice of the people, however fbm6- 
times they may be milled, are flill attached 
to the intcrcfl of truth order and the con- 
ilitution«: Even diofe who have been 

mofl: 
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knoft &diiced Ijjj mifiitprdentitum {laffioft 
pKJudkt^ or thc^ .ffka idliirements of 
jfriisndfhip ami honoiin at foon is thejr 
ncdledk ihtm£Afe$^ m foon t&'thtf can 
4diink attd ! reafoA twitU - coolndft and pre^ 
cifiojBU i^ di&em <lhe.wddcndd ^d folly 
cf.'imputing' tmdue']^^^ to parlisit 
dfeDontas the uioiiveiGf its apjinDbation df 
4loie peace^ fince thssfcharge involves equally 
'an giiilt the geatleiiBcttof tbe oppofition^ 
fwith dioie who ftill adhere to the govern- 
.»ient; fbr fAmofV th? whole of thofegenH 
»tlemfen of boj^'iioures of parlhunent who 
Tttre now in the oppofition, concurred in 

approving the preliminaries of peact. 

They will readily admit and aUbw» that 

to procure the unanimous voice of one 
- houie* and almaft die unanimous voice of 

the' other^ would have required more 

nliioney than the government could pofiibly 
-bteftowi In viewing the prefent pailia^ 
. ment in point of property riches and rank» 

they will neceflaiily acknowledge^ that the 
. members of it are at leaft prefumptively 

as 'little lia2>le to tenlpCaition and undue 
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influence» »$ any parliament that evci^ 
pxifted before ; and therefore that fome 
degree of evidence is requiiite to make 
good with the public the loofe vague and 
pa0aonate imputation of corruption. Did 
any fuch evidence exift, they muft grant, 
that none are better qualified to expofe it 
to the public eye, both in point of ability 
and . long experience, dian fome of thd 
gentlemen in the opposition. The ability 
and intrepidity of -Mr P — is univerfally 
acknowledged ; to the - long and! VL&ivt 
experience of His Grape of N'- ■*■ • t- in 
pcditical tpanceuvrei, every borough city 
and county in Gregt Britain will bear wit- 
iicfs^ wherefore it might have been eJf- 
pedted, that the difintcrefted patmt af^ 
fedtion of the firft would have prompted 
him from confcientious duty, as reftnt- 
ment and the love :of power might have 
impelled the latter to have brought this 
black iniquity to Hght, and in opeii day 
to havie flaftied conviftion on the' Qon- 
taminated chiefs in power, un4er th^ brgad 
funfhine of the people, had any fach iril^ 
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quity ever. had a being. In fine, they 
will be thoroughly convinced, that no 
fums adequate to fuch a fervice could have 
been expended without the chiefs of the 
oppofition, who are fo well acquainted 
with . the aflfairs of the trcafury and the 
bufinefs of parliament, having been able 
in fpite of any majority whatever to have 
detected and expofed the fraud at auditing 
in parliament the annual accompts of the 
nation ; and from their not having done 
it, they will naturally and truly conclude, 
that there was no juft ground for them, to 
proceed upon, and , that the gentleman 
who .threw out this imputation, has 6nly, 
as ufual, exercifed his wit to deceive and 
miilead them. 

When they can think without pailioo 
and judge without prejudice, they wiU 
perceive this oppoiition in itfelf to have 
commenced upon the narrowed: felfi£h 
motives of private pique and refentment ; 
and that individuals, ftimulated by vanity 
pride and the ambi^on of being formid*- 

able 
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able to the adminiftration, have carried 
it on upon principles the moft deftruftivc 
to the liberty, and moft ruinous to the 
tranquillity power and greatnefs of the 
nation. For whatever perfonal animofity 
might have fubfifted between the chiefs of 
the oppofition and the gentlemen of the 
adminiftration, whatever real or imaginary 
injuries might have been apprehended to 
have been received by the very remarkable 
gentleman himfelf when he firft feized the 
pen in 1762, as the perturbator of the 
public peace and deftroyer of national 
unanimity ; candour muft oblige them to 
confefs, that the war, the public intereft, 
and the high concerns of the nation, were 
at no time pufhcd on with greater vigour, 
or managed with more judgment and fuc-« 
cefs, than in the feveral campaigns of 
that year. This alone were fufficient to 
prove, that the caufe and intereft of the 
public was out of the queftion ; and how« 
ever ftrong the refentment might have 
been againft thofe in the adminiftration, 
as men and as perfonal rivals in power to 
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the chiefs of his party, it ought in patriot- 
juftice to have fecured them againfl all at-^ 
tacks as minifters. — They will readily dif- 
cover, that on the commencement of this 
attack, far from impeaching public and 
political condudt, far from approving him- 
felf the friend of the people and the con- 
ftitution, he began by fubverting the peace 
and fecurity of the public, in attempting 
to de.ftroy a moft eflential part of the con- 
iiitution. 

« 

No part of the conftitution ftands 
upon a more folemn adt and compadit, 
than the union of the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, by which they 
are incorporated into one kingdom and 
one people. No aft of ftite, whether 
confidered by itfelf or in its confe- 
quences, did ever conduce more to the 
power greatnefs and felicity of the united 
people and kingdom, than this very adb 
has done by its natural tendency to bind' 
a'nd unite them in the fame common: 
caufe and intereft ii^ pelce and war ; by 

which 
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which the wealth and gr^dpur of the 
nation has been enlarged^ and its force 
and influence in the world extended^ in a 
moft remarkable degree. In flat contra- 
dii^on to this mofl; folemn ^Q:, this gentle^ 
in»n revived the invidious and jufl:ly abo- 
lifhed diflin<fHon of EngUfhman and 
Scotchman^ and maintained and inculr 
cated this new abfurd and moft malevolent 

• 

:rine» that Scotchmen are foreigner^ 
^tjS enemies to £nglifhmen> and have op^ 
pofite interefls and views; and by thi^ 
means exerted» with indefatigable dili-* 
gcnce, all his power of wit paflion an4 
calumny^ to imbitter and enrage the hearts 
of the people of both thefe parts of the 
Jdngdom, with all the violence rancour 
and hatred of one another that former 
ages had produced, when they were really 
two diflant people, and kingdoms having 
opppfite interefts, and contending with 
cwne another for fccurity dpminion and 
glgry. They will jxadily difcover and 
acknowledge, that had this dodtrme at 
the time it was publilhcd, which was io 
: ' T 2 ' ^ the 
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the moft critical and trying part of the 
war, taken root in the minds of the people, 
and once infatuated our army and navy ^ 
this malked hero of liberty would have 
had the melancholy joy, however fucccfs- 
ful he might have been in overturning the 
miniftry and advancing his own private 
Fortune, of feeing the glory of his country 
and all her important acquifitions more 
fuddenly loft by the mutual jealouly fc- 
dition and enmity of her fons, than they 
had beenr gained by their unparalleled 
bravery, or than the united efforts of all 
her open and fecret foreign enemies could 
have efFefted. Reflefting on this, and 
recoUedting that the motive for entering 
upon this horrid and unnatural meafure, 
was only tlf^et at the means of defaming 
one man upon the local diftin£tion of his 
birth, by exhibiting him to the people 
under the charafter of a favorite, a fo- 
reigner, a proud arrogant and incapable 
Scott, an enemy to the people, and a 
favourer of rebellion and the pretender ; 
and by expelling him and the reft of the 

King's 
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King's minifters from the foot of the 
throne^ to occupy their places by the chiefs 
of his party^ arid under them by himfelf : 
they will be amazed at the enterprize, 
and pity and abhor the weaknefs and foulr 
nefs of that heart, which could throw 
afide every kind humane and public 
feeling, and attempt to involve his country 
in the hazard of utter deflrudHon, in order 
to gratify the ignoble impulfes of private 
ambition pride and refentment. 

They will call to mind the caballiftical 
hiftory of Whigs and Tories, How often 
they have rent the people into the moft 
deftruftive fa<9ions. How feverely they 
have in their turns perfecuted and ca- 
lumniated their opponents. How much 
they have foured the temper, divided 
the interefts, and weakened the natural 
Arength and influence of the nation. 
How at times they have blended together, 
feperated again, coaxed and abufed one 
another; and even changed their very 
nature and eiTence according to their par- 
ticular 
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ticuiar intereftfr and n6CeifitieSy and ias 
diey have |3€en in or out of power. Thus 
have we fecn the Whigs^ in iupport of 
^eir adminiftration^ ading upon Tory 
principles ; and the Tories in the oppo<- 
fition^ aft upon the broad bottom of li* 
berty and found original whiggifm 5 whilft 
the good-natured well-meaning people 
aiming only at the renwval of their 
grievances, and the fecurity of their li- 
berties, have been feduced an4 animated 
into the utmoft perfonal violence and en- 
mity ; and after a thoufand times truiling 
hoping and expefting, have ieen the ends 
and purpofes of their chieftans and leaders 
Cully ferved, but themfelves and interefts 
deferted.-^They will remember, upon 
M^hat terms Mr P-*-^ was^ admitted to, and 
undertook the lead in one department of 
government; how leaving the treafury and 
die civil and internal adminiftration of the 
kingdom to the conduct of thofe in whofe 
hands he found them, he confined himfelf 
ijitirely to the management of the wan 
In guiding and direfting this important 

charge. 
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charge, they will keep full in their c^9^ 
as the imtnediate and efficient caufe of att 
his glory afid fuccefg, the generous difin* 
terefted idipartial plan he went upon.^ In 
his own noble nature not to becontrpuUed 
by the interefted felf-feeking views of 
factions, he embraced them all as thk 
fons of liberty, and members of the fame 
conftitution, but none as a party. He 
looked for merit in every foil, and under 
every denomination; and when he foun^ 
it, he nourifhed it, employed it in* thb 
public fervice, and afforded it a fair op* 
portunity for the full exertion of all iti^ 
abilities. . Even thofe who had bee A thtf 
declared enemies of the crown, and fought 
againfl it in the rebellion of 17 15, he em- 
braced and took under his protedion. He 
generoufly tmfled them, and they moB: 
hoiiourably and faithfidly anfwered to the 
trufl repofed in them. Thus that part of 
the highlands which had always fince the 
revolution foflered rebellion, and which: 
under a timid and interefled adminiilra^* 
tion always might have done fo, was re-r 

duccd 
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dliced by generous confidence to faithful 
fubje^on^ and afforded a valuable quota 
of ftrength and martial fpirit in the pro- 
iecution of the war. And thus, by uniting 
the whole ftrength afFcdlion and power of 
the nation againft her enemies, he amazed 
all Europe with vidories and conquefts 
beyond what fhe had ever been thought 
able to effeft. At this time neither the 
names of Whigs nor Tories, Englifhmen 
nor Scotchmen, were heard of as diftinc- 
tions and grounds of enmity; but the 
arms of Great Britain, and the fame and 
valour of her united fons, were what wq 
heard of, and acknowledged, in all quar-* 

ters of the world. 

* 

They will remember when our prefent 
moil amiable Sovereign afcended the 
throne, and gloried in being born a Bri- 
ton, that he, and agreeably to his great 
and royal inclinations his fervants and 
minifters who had attended him into the 
government, being determined to improve 
upon this plan by extending it to the 

civil 
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civil as well as military departments of the 
ftate, declared that HisMajefty's ambition 
was to be the Sovereign not of a party or 
fadtion, but of the whole of his people ; not 
to govern the interefts of a few ambitious 
or avaricious men^ but to employ men of 
merit and worth under whatever fadtion 
they might have been formerly ranked j 
and to reign in the hearts of his people 
without the aids of bribery and corruption, 
according to the true genius and fpirit of 
the laws and conflitution. So great a 
bleilingy before this aufpicious period, 
might have been wifhed for, but was not 
to be expected ; ^d happy had it been 
could the ignoble fpirit of party have fub- 
mitted, without a ftruggle, to fuch falu- 
tary aiid benevolent dilpofitions in a fo- 
vereign. 

When Mr P — refigned, they will re- 
colled: that it happened folely, tho' moft 
unfortunately, from a difference in opinion 
upon a queftion at that time very dubious 
and uncertain, refpe(aing,what ihouldbc 

U the 
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the condudl of Great Britain towards 
Spain ; a queftion in which the duke of 
N ■ and all the members of the 

council^ except Lord T , were clearly 

of an oppofite opinion to Mr P — . This 
refignatioa however had no immediate ex- 
traordinary confequences . The King and 
his minifters proceeded in their plan. 
Lord E . ' was appointed to fiicceed 

Mr P — . Vigorous meafures were pur- 
fued in regard to the war ; and Mr P — 
hhnfcU, far from oppofing, ftrengthened 
the hands of government with his hearty 
concurrence in raifing the fupplies for the 
fervice of the year 1 762 . But in Ae May 
following^ as the King's plan extended in 
its executioa of embracing and takmg into 
the aflifbince of government whomfoever 
he thought worthy of being honoured 
with his confidence without diftin<9:ion of 
parties ; the bottom of adminiftration be- 
came enlarged^ the influence of the old 
fyflem grew more and more contracted ; 
and, difgufled at this alteration^ His Grace 
of Nm refigned. 

Here 
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Here commences the sera of the prc- 
fent oppofition. — So ancient a fervant of 
the crown, fo veteran a leader of a party, 
fo trained and expert in intrigue, and who 
in the courfe of his adminiftration in dif- 
ferent apartments, and efpecially in the 
treafury, had feryed or obliged almoft 
every man in or connedted with govern- 
ment, muft necejQ&rily have ftrong per-* 
fonal influence, formidable alliances, and 
numerous dependents. Hope fear and 
even gratitude brought many immediately 
to efpoufe his fortunes. The open an4 
avowed attack made upon the adminiftra* 
tion by thofe who remained behind^ 
brought about their expulfion from the 
places they had retained ; and the clamour 
and refentment of all thofe, who as friends 
or relations to the one or other were af- 
fefted by it, augmented the number and 
ill humour of the party. As approaches 
were made towards an amica'ble accom- 
modation between the belligerant powers, 
frefli acquifitions were gained to this fide 

U 2 from 
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from the extreme martial fpirit of the 
people thcmfelves, and the interefts of 
thofe whofe fortunes depended upon the 
continuance of the war ; which of courfc 
made both of them averfe to the peace. — 
Supported by fo formidable a body, the 
political batteries of defamation began to 
6peri, and were inceflcntly plied agalnft 
the government. All that wit humour 
fancy of malice could invent, was played 
off to captivate and infnare the public, 
and to mifreprefentand blacken the King's 
fcrvants. — To have encountered fair, and 
acknowledged His Majefty's generous con- 
ftitutional plan of government, muft have 
ruined their caufe ; for the people would 
then have readily feen through all their 
fallacy, and been convinced that meafures 
and not men, ought to be the objedl of 
attention : that the intereft of the nation, 
not that of a party, fhould be preferred ; 
and that a fyftem of government em- 
bracing and comprehending all parties, 
would necefTarily abolifli them, bring 
about univerfal harmony, and fix the fu- 
ture 
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turc ftandard of judgment concerning a 
goodorbadadminiftration, to its conformi- 
ty with or deviation from the laws and 
conftitution, not theintereft of the caballif- 
tical faftions whether Whig or Tory.— 
For this reafon therefore the engineers 
employed in this foul work, deepened 
their difgmfe ; and knowing the habitude 
of the nation to ferve the purpofes of a 
few individuals under the notion of their 
being of this or that fed, and that Whig 
and Tory had on many occafions been as 
fuccefsful in railing confufion and ferving 
the purpofes of ambition in Great Britain, 
as ever the factions of the Blue and Greea 
were at Conftantinople, or the Guelfs and 
Gibellines in Italy : they painted them- 
felves,* under the denomination of Whigs, 
as the true friends of liberty and the con- 
ftitution ; and reprefented the adminiflra- 
tion, the forces, the Jacobites, and the 
Scotch, as united and leagued together 
for the deftruftion of both. The portraits 
of weak princes, flagitious favorites, aban- 
doned w'omen, were from ancient and 

modern 
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giodern hiftory obtruded upon the people, 
in formal periodical and daily publica- 
tions ; and from thence imputations and 
iurmifes impreiTed upon the minds of the 
vulgar, as ungenerous and bafe, a$ falfe 
indecent and groundlefs : portraits that 
^ould only proceed from men as aban- 
doned and loft to public honour and re- 
ipcift, as in private life they were to the 
tendereft focial duties and the moil obli- 
gatory ties of virtue and religion. — ^To 

Lord B was imputed the refignation 

of Mr P — , though no aft was cVfer 
more freely and determinately the deed 
of the agent himfelf, than that was of 
Mr P — ; and altho* the chiefs of the 
c^>pofitidn, and every member prefent in 

the council, except Lord T , were 

profefledly and avowedly, by differing 
from him in opinion, as much the caufe 
of it as that Lord.— ^Lord B — was ac- 
cufed of engroffing the King's ear, when 
at no time minifters of every denomi- 
nation breathed a freer air, had more the 
exertion of their own influence in their 

ieveral 
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icveral departments, or any fovcreign en- 
couraged more the unreftrained exertion 
of that freedom, — The number of Scotclx 
introduced into the army, and efpecially 
thofe highlanders who had been formerly 
in the rebellion of 1745, were imputed to 
him as another crime, altho' both the one 
and the other happened before he was in 
the adminiftration, having been brought 
about under the direction and leading of 

the Duke of N- ► and Mr P— ; nay, 

altho' the nation ftood in the utmoft need 
of them, and their fervice gave the greatefl: 
fatisfadlion ; and altho* the meafure it- 
felf was not only judicious, but po- 
pular; and at the time it was taken, moft 
highly approved of by the leaders of this 
very oppofition. — ^To this Lord B — vvas 
imputed the very reverfe of every thing he 
profefled, of every thing he aimed at; nor 
could the moft fair and unblemifhed con- 
dud throughout the whole of his paft life, 
fave him from being reprefented by ca- 
lumny in the intereft of the pretender, in 
the intereft of the French King, an enemy 

to 
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to the conftitution, the promoter of arbi- 
trary government ; and that he and his 
countrymen the Scotch, had no right to 
employments and places of any kind, as 
being foreigners and enemies to Englifli- 
men and their laws. — All thefe things, 
incredible in themfelves, and contradictory 
to fadt, were enforced, in defiance of 
common fenfe, with fhamelefs intrepidity, 
and by all the arts and allurements of the 
moft fertile and foul imagination. Poetry 
and profe were united to attrad: the public 
attention in favour of this enormous fyftem 
of falfehood; and the combined influence 
iand credit of the emiflaries of faction were 
exerted to the utmoft for the fame pur- 
pofe. — They will recoUedt, and on recol- 
ledtion acknowledge, that all thefe virulent 
aflfertions without any evidence, and many 
of them in their very nature contrary to 
truth, were but the ungenerous arts of 
the engines of a party to gain their chief- 
tains and themfelves popularity, and to 
overfet the beneficent falutary and truly 
patriot intention of their Prince in favour 

of 
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of his people, that a few individuals 
might again recover the reins of govern- 
ment, rule by the maxims of fadtion, and 
keep the nation, as formerly, divided, dif- 
contented and weak. 

This will further appear .to be the 
cafe, from the indecent noife and clamour 
raifed about the cyder ad:, in which if 
there was any error, the parliament, and 
not Lord B — , were accountable for it ; 
from their redoubled efforts of abufe 
againfl this nobleman, even after he had 
refigned his place in the adminiftration, 
and retired into private life; from the 
outrageous infult committed upon His 
Majefty's jfpeech to parliament; from the 
flimfy difguife of afFedted regard to the 
liberties of the people upon the fubje^l of 
general warrants, by a man who has mc^ 
licentioufly violated the majefty and rights 
of the whole legiflature; from the foul 
grofs and more than black-guard abufe 
poured forth upon His Majefty's minifters^ 
when Lord B— was ns) more of .that 

X num- 
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number -, and chiefly and above all from 
the condudl of the oppofition, when His 

; Majefty wanted in the courfe of laft year 
Mr P — again in his femce. This gen- 
leman had flood nobly recoUedted in him- 
felf, unconned:ed with any private views, 
and iiitirely his own mafter, till in an evil 

. hour in the fummer of 1763 he was 
brought within the vortex of the oppo- 
fition ; {o that when the King wanted to 
honour him with his favour, and employ 
him in his feryice, he appeared to be fo 

, fettered by his late connedtions, as to be 
jinduced moft ungeneroufly to * demand 

. terms and conditions of capitulation from 
his Sovereign; to demand the difmiflion 
of fome of his minifters from their places, 
that certain chiefs of the oppofition might 
occupy them in their room. — Refledling 
on this, the whole world muft acknovv- 
ledge, how fully it proves, that the fecrct 

; and primary aim of the oppofition is to 

, obtain an exclufive power in the admini- 
itration > to rule by the partial fury and 
prejudice of a party ; to make an inflru- 

ment 
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ment .of this great man for only accotti-' 
plifhing their own felfifh purpofes; and to 
embitter the reign of His Majefty, perplcir 
his government, enfeeble the nation, dif-^ 
appoint pr retard all the advantages na-* 
turally arifing from the peace ; and diftrefs . 
his miniflera as far as their power, art and 
influence extend, until they can obtainr 
this.— -What pity that fo able a man as 
Mr P— , in whom we would gladly wifli 
to find no fpeck or ftain: who, before 
this period, had, like the good Timoleon, 
exhibited a noble inftance of public virtue 
and true greatnefs of mind : what pity, I 
fay, that he fliould have been driving in 
the impetuous current of ambition, and 
feemingly to take hold of this twig of 
fadtion to vault again into the feat of 
government. — What pity that he fliould 
ftill be fo fettered and reftrained by thefe 
unhappy connexions, as to be without the 
power of ferving a Sovereign he loves, and 
by whom he is fo much beloved and ho- 
noured. — Perceiving all this, the whole 

X z world 
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fcrvation, and even with many have juf- 
tified their proceedings to themfelves as 
fair laudable and the efFedls of genuine 
patriotifm ; I only fay, and mull conclude 
with this remark, that thefe dreadful con- 
fequences naturally flow from the oppo-« 
fitioh, upon the principles it is now made, 
and in the manner it has hitherto been 
condudted : that it is therefore their in-* 
difpenfible duty to think and judge and 
tdt, uninfluenced by the violent impulfes 
of paflion; to conform their judgment 
and conduft not to their own, but to the 
public interefl:; to oppofe not men, on 
account of their having His Majefty's 
good grace and efteem, or for the fake of 
their places and the power that attends 
them, but meafures that may deviate 
from or be oppofed to the fpirit of the 
conftitutipn ; to adhere to and fupport 
His Majefty in eftablifliing his benevolent 
fyftem, aHoliihing all party difl:inftioas, 
and promoting the univerfal concord* and 
felicity of his people 3 or if they will not 

be 
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be adive in this noble duty, at leaft not to 
obftrudt thofe who are already engaged, 
or willing to engage in it. This truth is 
certainly clear, that inclined ever fo much 
as fome of thefe gentlemen may be to con-, 
tinue in the oppolition, all the genuine 
lovers of liberty and the freedom of the 
conftitution ; all thofe who iincerely wifh 
to fee the nation profperous in peace, 
vidorious in war, a furefhield of defence 
to her friends, and a bullwark of terror 
againft her foes, will martial themfelves 
.on the fide of national unanimity and 
concord ; on that fide which endeavours 
to improve and make the moft of. all 
thofe great advantages we have obtained 
by the peace ; on the fide of order obe- 
dience and fubmiflion to the laws, which 
is the pureft and moft perfcdl liber- 
ty : and fupported by thefe and his own 
royal intrepidity and perfeverance, we 
may with the founded confidence hope 
to fee His Majefty and the conftitution 
triumph over every partial and felfifti in- 

tereft. 
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tereft, over all the wayward purfuits and 
attempts of faction and ainbition> to the 
full eftahlifhment, the glory grandeur 
and felicity of Great Britain, fo as to en- 
dear to all pofterity the auipiclous reign 
of our truly Britifli Prince and Patriot 
King. 
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